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LIFE'S ROSE. 


BY W. E. HENLEY. 





The west a glory of green and red and gold, 
The magical drifts to north and eastward 
rolled, 
The shining sands, the still transfigured sea, 
The wind so light it scarce begins to be, 
As these long days unfold a flower, unfold 
Life’s rose in me. 


Life’s rose—life’s rose! 
glows— 
Glows and is glad, as in some quiet close 
The sun’s spoiled darlings their gay life re- 
new! 
Only the clement rain, the mothering dew, 
Daytide and night, all things that make the 
rose, 
Are you, dear—you! 


Red as my heart it 





WOMAN FRANCHISE BILL PASSED. 


Il ADOPTED BY BOTH HOUSES IN 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Is 





Sypney, N.S. W., Aue. 14.—The wo- 
man franchise bill has passed both houses 
of the New South Wales Legislature, 


NOTES. 


+o 


EDITORIAL 





Massachusetts suffragists will be grati- 
fied by the appointment of Chief Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes to be a judge of 
the United States Supreme Court in place 
of Judge Gray, who has resigned on ac- 
count of age and failing health. Judge 
Hoimes has shown exceptional liberality 
in bis rulings in regard to the rights of 
women. 


-_-—_— —<——$—— 


The school election at Tonawanda, N. 
Y., was closely contested, and notwith- 
Standing a heavy rain storm, called out 
Over seven hundred voters, of whom near- 
ly one-half were women. 





+or 
The Equal Suffrage Club of Newport, 


Del., has adopted resolutions asking that 
when a charter be secured from the Leg 


tain a provision allowing women the right 
to vote at town elections. 


-_<—-_ 


New Zealand’s compulsory arbitration 
experiment is not abandoned, as some far- 
away critics would have it. The report 
of the department of labor for 1901, just 
received in this country, states that the 
act has just been extended to include 
labor engaged in distributing trades, such 
as sailors, carters, tram-drivers, etc., the 
decision of the courts having been that 
the original arbitration act applied only 
to ‘producers’? in the limited sense of 
the word. Asaresult of this extension, 
some 85 industrial unions have been regis- 
tered in the past eight months, the work- 
ers in the distributing trades hastening to 
entitle themselves to the privileges afford- 
ed by the enlargement of the scope of the 
compulsory arbitration law. 





— -_<--_— 


This action of New Zealand labor, 
where the workings of compulsory arbi- 
tration are known, is to be contrasted 
with the hostile attitude generally as- 
sumed by labor leaders in the United 
States’ against this method of settling 
industrial disputes. 





—_——-— 


At Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 6, the State 
Grand Lodge of Deutcher Order Haragari 
clused its session. The National Grand 
Ledge meeting will be held in Detroit 
during the first week in September. The 
Order is in a flourishing condition, there 
being eighteen Lodges in the State, with 
a membership of 1,226, the United 
States there are 70,000 members. By ac 
tion of the Grand Lodge, the women of 
the Auxiliary will be given representation 
in the deliberations of the grand body 
hereafter. This question has been held 
open for several years. 


lu 


—<o- 


Reforms, in this country, are usually 
the work of the plain people, not of the 
rich and fashionable. An interesting de- 
velopment in the management of resorts, 
chiefly patronized by the poorer classes, 
is reported from Cleveland. That city 
has an uncommoniy cosmopolitan popula- 
lion, representing races supposed to con 
sider beer or whiskey esseutial to a satis 
factory Outing. The men in control of 
sume resorts, both within the city and in 
the suburbs, which are largely patronized, 
especially on Sunday, resulved tu shut out 
all kinds of liquor, and the experiment 
has now been tried long enough to war 
rant the Leader's pronouncing it an un- 
qualified success. The improvement in 
the of who visit 
places is 80 marked that the people who 
used to condemn such Sunday excursions 
on the ground that they promote drunken- 
ness and disorder, admit that they have 
lost that argument. The Leader remarks 
that “if strictly temperance resorts, run 
on a large scale, can be made to pay well 
and yield larger profits than places of like 
nature where an effort made to sell 
beer and other strong drink, the same 
thing can be done in other cities.”’ 


conduet those these 


1s 


——-— 


We learn with deep regret of the death 
of our valued friend and co-worker of 
many years, Hon. Francis E. Howard, of 
West Bridgewater, Mass., president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Howard 
Seminary, on the 15th inst. Asa member 
of the Legislature and in private life be- 
fore and since, Mr. Howard has been a 
zealous and unflinching advocate of suf- 
frage for women and was a contributor to 
the State Woman Suffrage Association. 


— —7- 


The Boston Political Equality Club held 
its August meeting at 6 Marlboro’ Street, 
last Thursday evening. The speaker of 
the evening was Rev. L. H. Cochrane, of 
Lexington, Mass., who gave a very inter- 
esting lecture on suffrage, dwelling on the 
fact that it was both a duty and a moral 
right, for which all women should strive. 
In answer to the question, ‘‘Does suffrage 
undomesticate a woman?’’ Mr. Cochrane 
spoke of the home and the marriage rela- 
tion, showing that  disfranchisement 
places a woman in subjection, and that 
through suffrage a woman takes her right- 
ful place as man’s equal and belpmate. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Coch- 
rane’s wife accompanied him through the 
Divinity School. Besides being able to 
preach, Mrs. Cochrane is a most domestic 
wife and devoted mother, spending most 
of her life with her little children, one of 
whom is an invalid. Mr, Cochrane was 
heartily applauded and was voted an hon- 
orary member of the organization. After 





islature for the town of Newport it con- 


light refreshments the Club adjourned to 


meet at 6 Marlboro’ Street, on Sept. 4, at 
8 P. M. 





WOMAN AND THE RIB. 

At a meeting of the Universalist Wom- 
en’s Association at Ferry Beech Park, 
Me., Aug. 5, the question was presented: 
‘‘What is the meaning of that paragraph 
in the second chapter of Genesis, which 
seems to represent that woman was cre- 
ated out of the rib of man?”’ 

Rev. A. J. Patterson, D. D., of Roxbury, 
Mass., was requested to answer this ques- 
tion. In reply he said: 





This paragraph does not relate to the 
creation of woman. We are told of her 
creation in the first chapter of Genesis, to 
this effect: 

And God said, Let us make man in our 
own image, after our likeness; and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the 








sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the carth. So God created man in his 
own image. In the image of God created 
he him; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them, and said unto 
them, Be fruitful, and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth, and have dominion 
over it. 


Here is the Scriptural account of the | 


creation of woman It was co-incident 
with the creation of man. And whether 
she came by evolution or by a direct act 
of God, she brought with her the same 
essential nature and attributes that belong 


to man. Indeed, she was only the other 
| half of the dual man. 
The passage to which your question 


refers relates not to the creation of wo- 
man or of man, but to the beginning of 
family and social life. The absurd and 
hurtful notion that woman was made out 
of a rib of man is the result of a false, not 
to say vicious, translation. The Hebrew 
word tsela, rendered “rib” in our English 
version, does not necessarily mean rib. 
It means something which is the comple- 
ment or counterpart of something else. 
If you will take the thought which this 
old writer, whoever he may have been, 
conveyed in his language to the men of 
his time, and put it into the English of 
to-day, it will be something like this: 

The Lord saw that it was not good for 
man to be alove. So He placed woman 
by man’s side. 

She was not placed above him, to lord 
it over him. She was not placed beneath 
She was 
placed by his side, as his he!pful compan- 
ion and friend. Each was equal and essen- 
tial to the other. Neither could be com- 
plete without the other. Both were in 
dispensable to the completeness and per- 
petuity of the human race. 

That this is the meaning of the Hebrew 
word translated “rib’’ is plain from the 
other connections in which this word is 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures. Let 
take a few examples: It is app'ied to fold- 
ing-doors, Here are the two wings, so to 
speak, of the one door. Each is the coun 
terpart of the other, Neither is complete 
without the other, Take either away, 
and your door is marred or an unfinished 
door. The word translated “rib” is used 
to describe either in its relation to the 
other. 

It was also used to describe the rods or 
bars by which the Ark of the Covenant 
was carried during the wilderness wander- 
ings. There were two of them, as you 
know, one attached to the Ark on each 
side. Both were needful in carrying this 
sacred chest. If either was lacking, the 
Ark could not be carried; or, if carried at 
all, it must be in a very awkward way. 
This word described each of these rods in 
its relation to the other. 

It was also applied to certain furnish- 
ings of the Tabernacle which belonged to- 
gether in the ritual worship of the He- 
brews, but were placed, one piece on one 
side, and the other on the other, of the 
sacred edifice. 

It was also applied to an army moving 
in two divisions along parallel lines, and 
it described either division in its relation 
to the other. 

These illustrations make perfectly plain 
the meaning of this word. As applied to 
woman in her relations with man, accord- 
ing to this old writer, they stand side by 
side, each the equa! of the other, and both 
indispensable to the best life of the race, 
and even to human life itself. We shall 
never attain the exalted condition de- 
signed of God, when He placed woman by 


him, as his inferior or his slave. 


us 


the side of man, until, in the home, in | 


society, in educational, political, religious, 
and all other departments of human inter- 








est, she shall stand by man’s side as his 
companion and equal in every privilege 
aod duty which relates to human welfare, 


-_-- 
CHINESE SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 

Oriental advices describe an appalling 
number of suicides of young women in 
Southern China. The usual method is 
for six or eight girls to tie themselves to- 
gether and deliberately walk into the 
deep river. Six hundred girls have com- 
mitted suicide in this manner. The whole- 
sale suicides have caused much alarm, and 
the authorities are exerting strict meas- 
ures prevent them. They are most 
numerous in Kwangtung, around Canton, 
and on the island of Hainan. In Kwang- 
tung there was a dearth of rain for months 
despite the daily prayers. Many girls be- 
lieved the gods had forsaken them, and 
therefore ended their existence. The 
famine in Hainan caused many girls to be 
sold into slavery. Many sought death in 
the manner described, rather than become 
slaves, 

This is a dreadful story, and it is not 
surprising that these helpless Chinese 
girls should take their lives rather than 
be sold into slavery with all that that fate 
But the enslavement of Chinese 
is not confined to China. It is practised 
in the United States in almost open defi- 
Every 
once in a while we read that some well to- 
do Chinaman has bought a slave gir! for a 
wife. Last 
to the daily papers, was made in Chicago, 
The girl 
Hip Lung of this city. 
sale is told in detail by the Record-Herald, 
Ah Take, a merchant in the basement at 
328 Clark Street, Chicago, engineered the 
sale, and received $60 for bringing about 
the marriage. Ah Take went to Cleveland 
six months ago to bury a cousin who was 
killed. While there, he was the guest of 
Wo Chong. The latter keeps a Chinese 
merchandise store in addition to a gam- 
bling house, lottery game, aud three or 
four chop-suey restaurants. Wo Chong 
told Ah Take he wanted to marry a Chi- 
and the latter, knowing 
about Hip Lung’s slave, said he thought 
she could Two 
ago Wo Chong came to Chicago and paid 
Ah Take $60 to hurry along the marriage. 
Ah Take is a good friend of Wo Chong, 
and he did not want him to marry Hip 





to 


means, 


ance of the Constitution and laws. 


week such a sale, according 


was a maid servant owned by 
The story of the 


nese woman, 


be purchased. months 


Lung’s servant until he was satisfied that 
she was pretty and would make a good 
The day Sam Moy (a leading China 
man) was buried, Ah Take saw the girl 
for the first time. He wrote to Wo Chong 
that she was a beauty. Two weeks ago 
Wo Chong sent Ah Take a check on a 
Cleveland bank for $500. It was cashed 
by a Chinese merchant at 309 Clark Street 
in the basement. Hip Lung was given 
the money by Ah Take, and he told the 
girl she had been sold. The couple were 
married according to Chinese custom. 
Mrs. Lee, 309 Clark Street, combed the 
bride’s hair, and asked her if she was 
willing to marry Wo Chong. At the same 
hour, in Cleveland, Wo Chong was under- 
going the same ordeal. The bride was 
brought to this country the year of the 
Omaha Exposition by Hip Lung. She is 
only four feet six inches tall, and is seven. 
teen years old. Wer husband is forty- 
five. They bad never seen each other 
until the train bearing the child-wife ar- 
rived in Cleveland. The bride was in 
charge of a white woman, into whose care 
she had been given by Hip Lung. 

Here is a specific case of the violation 
of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States prohibiting slavery. What is the 
federal government going to do about it? 
Will it let it pass, as other cases have 
been allowed to pass, because it is the 
custom of the Chinese to thus deal in 
slave girls? Is this great nation helpless 
in the presence of a few Chinamen? We 
do not believe that it If those who 
were a party to this crime are not arrest- 
ed and punished, it will be because offi- 
cials whose duty it is to enforce the laws 
are conniving at such crimes, and not be- 
cause the government is impotent. If 
these Chinamen were manufacturing coun- 
terfeit money, or evading the internal 
revenue laws, they would be ferreted out 
speedily and punished as they deserved. 
Yet they have been guilty of a more infa- 
mous crime. Chinese slavery in America 
can be breken up, but it will not be until 
the business has been rendered unprofit- 
able by the absolute certainty of arrest 
aud punishment of all who in any way 
engage in it. It is the business of the 


wife. 


is. 


federal government to do this.—WNorth- 
western Christian Advocate. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. N. Das, B. A., has been appointed 
Principal of Bethune College, Calcutta. 


Mrs. M OrsER, of Vernal, Utah, 
was recently electe? county schoo! super- 
intendent. 

Mrs. 8S. S. FrssENDEN will speak in 
Mystic, Conn., Thursday, Aug. 21, at the 
36th anniversary meeting of the Universal 
Peace Union and the 35th of the Connecti- 
Her subject will be 
‘“‘Woman and Peace."’ A large gathering 
is ex pected. 


we 
aee 


cut Peace Society. 


Miss EMMa LAMPHERE, Of Galesburg, 
Ill., has been general organizer of the Re- 
tail Clerks’ Association for 
three years. It is largely through her 
splendid efforts that the Retail Clerks’ 
Protective Assuciation of America, organ- 
ized at Detroit in 1890, numbers at the 
present time between 30,000 and 40,009 
mem bers. 


Protective 


Miss KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY 
has been an indefatigable translator of 


French. In addition to her forty volumes 


of Balzac (the standard edition in this 
country), Miss Wormeley has translated 
six volumes of Moliere, the Versailles 


Historical Memoirs (twenty volumes), and 
some of Daudet's works. 
gaged on the 
Dumas’s works. 

Mrs. Levi YoOunG, known 
throughout the as an able club wo- 
man, and who endeared herself to thou- 
sands by her untiring labor and devotion 
in the Oregon Emergency Corps and Red 


She is now en- 


translation of a series of 


who is 


Vest 


| Cross Society during the Spanish-Ameri- 








can War, has recently returned to Port- 
land for the summer vacation. At the 
beginning of the year Mrs. Young ac- 
cepted the position of dean of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, went to Moscow, where she 
has already become a recognized force in 
the intellectual life of the 


town, 


social and 

Mrs. MARY ANN MILLS, a diamond ex- 
pert, who died recently, was one of the 
most famous women in New York’s com 
mercial history. She head of the 
firm of Mills & Coleman, which since 
1859 has been one of the best-known dia- 
mond houses on this continent. Though 
twice widowed, and with three children 
dependent on her, she died at the age of 
80 with a fortune which will probably run 
into seven figures. Born in Cork, Ireland, 
she came to this country with her parents 
little girl. Her early marriage 
and widowhood with two young children, 
drove the field for which she 
seemed to have a natural aptitude. Mrs. 
Coleman became a dealer in clothing and 
fancy goods on the East Side, and froma 
small beginning built up so prosperous a 
business that she sold out at a large 
profit. Then Mrs, Mills, as she had now 
become, purchased a small stock of dia- 
monds from a New York wholesale deal- 
er, took her into partnership and 
opened the house of Mills & Coleman. 
Her death was the result of two severe 
accidents received within three years, but 
she did not give up her daily attendance 
at her business until last January. 

Miss HenriettA AIKEN KELLY has 
been commissioned by the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, Division of 
Entomology, as special field agent of the 
United States government to establish 
silk culture in this country on a scientific 
basis. Miss Kelly’s commission provides 
for all preliminary expenses in prosecut- 
ing investigations in all parts of the Unit- 
ed States where climatic conditions and 
the nature of the soil may produce a lux- 
uriant growth of the white mulberry. 
She will compile two monographs for the 
use of the government, one on the subject 
of silk worm culture, and the other on 
mulberry growth. Miss Kelly, who is 
wealthy, and noted for her philanthropy, 
has been interested for many years in the 
possibilities of silk culture in the United 
States as an industry in which much idle 
labor in all parts of the country could be 
employed. She completed recently the 
first scientific culture of silk at her home 
in Charleston S.C. More than 40,000 silk 
worms were incubated there from im- 
ported seed secured from the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Padua, Italy. The success 
of the experiment attracted the attention 
of the United States government, and the 
present commission is the result. During 
the past year more than fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of silk was imported from 
foreign countries. Miss Kelly believes 
that the United States will soon produce 
as much silk as it brings now from 
abroad. 


was 


when a 


her into 
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BRYN MAWRE COLLEGE CONGRATULATED. | 

President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr College, at the Conferring of De- 
grees, June 5, 1902, made an interesting 
address, which we give in part: 

“A year ago on this platform, at our 
annual Conferring of Degrees, I counted 
up a few of the happy circumstances, the 
results both of the wisest good foftune 
and the wisest forethought, that had com. 
bined to create the Bryn Mawr College of 
to day—‘its harmonious Welsb name’; ‘its 
beautiful Jacobean buildings growing out 
of the soft green turf’; ‘the charming en- 
vironment of the college’; ‘its proximity, 
just near enough, and not too far from, 
« great city where the junction of the 
main arteries of one of the greatest of 
American railways makes it possible for 
its students to come up from North and 
South and West to study within its gates’; 
‘the sound financial management of its 
trustees’; ‘the absolute academic and 
moral freedom that prevails here, due, I 
believe, in great part, to the catholic and 
liberal spirit of one of the broadest men I 
ever knew, our late beloved president, Dr. 
Rhoads—freedom to think straight and 
to act in accordance with individual con- 
science and religious conviction, which 
has won for Bryn Mawr College the en- 
thusiastic love and confidence of its facul- 
ty and students’; ‘the widespread fame 
of its faculty’; ‘the good name of its stu- 
dents now becoming a power in the land.’ 

“Yet although all these things were 
true, those of us—trustees, faculty, and 
students—who were nearest to the Col- 
lege recognized clearly three years ago 
that the College could not continue to 
give more than five huudred students 
what we were proud to think was the best 
intellectual and moral discipline in aca- 
demic buildings planned for one handred 
students. It was then that we began to 
dream of a new library and lecture build- 
ing, of new halls of residence, and an up- 
to-date central heating and electric plant. 
Indeed, so often during the past three 
years have I spoken in morning chapel of 
our need of these things that the students 
were accustomed to laugh—a sympathetic 
laugh—whenever our new library was 
mentioned, and Professor Lodge, now of 
Columbia University, voiced the longing 
impatience of our faculty when he said to 
me, two years ago, on the occasion of hav- 
ing to give up his consultation room in 
Taylor Hall for use as a lecture room: 

‘**Miss Thomas, you will never get us 
that library. Why do you make us un- 
happy by talking to us about it?’ 

“A few weeks ago, at the inauguration 
of Dr. Butler as president of Columbia, 
Dr. Lodge made me a formal apology for 
his lack of faith in the friends of Bryn 
Mawr College. 

‘After the urgent plea for these new 
buildings, made on Commencement Day 
last year, I had faith enough to spend the 
summer in England studying the build- 
ings of Oxford and Cambridge, and pon- 
dering whether it would be possible to 
make our new buildings, if they should 
be given to us, even more beautiful than 
our present ones. So great has been the 
success of our architects, Messrs. Cope 
and Stewardson, in the past, that I was 
told yesterday by one who had never been 
abroad, that she had been advised by a 
much-travelled friend to spend a few days 
at Bryn Mawr College in lieu of a Euro- 
pean trip, absorbing the Old-World at- 
mosphere of its last two buildings—Den- 
bigh that was and will be again, and the 
two Pembrokes, But, as Mr. Lowell said 
when Bryn Mawr first opened to students 
in 1885, it will be long before thie echo of 
those immortal] feet which have made Ox- 
ford and Cambridge places of pilgrimage 
for our English race will be heard in 
American college halls. We look to you, 
students of Bryn Mawr College, members 
of our senior classes that leave us every 
year, to give us those associations of wit 
and wisdom and imperishable genius that 
may endear stil] more these lawns and 
trees and turreted buildings, like Milton’s 
mulberry tree and Addison's walk and 
Johnson's gate tower in the Oxford Pem- 
broke. 

“Our profoundest gratitude is due to 
Mr. Rockefeller; first, for his magnificent 
individual gift; second, and not least, for 
the conditional form in which it was 
made, which enabled us to obtain not 
only the resident hall and the heatiog and 
light plant which he gives us, but also a 
great library that will be the centre of 
our academic life for the next fifty years, 
without which we should have been only 
half satisfied. Our gratitude is due also 
to the 416 generous donors of our library 
building, many of whom have made per- 
sonal sacrifices to make this splendid gift 
to the College. In looking over the list I 
have been deeply touched to see many 
contributions that represent what would 
be equivalent to thousands of dollars from 
people more richly endowed with this 
world’s goods; for example, an alumna 
who has educated two sisters, one at col- 
lege and one in a profession, on the money 





she has earned since leaving college (dur- 


ing which time she has been doing her 
own cooking for economy’s sake), has 
subscribed $25 to the library, which rep- 
resents in sacrifice as many thousands. 
Each individual stone of the beautiful 
library building which will soon be con. 
structed on our college campus, will thus 
represent the gifts of many friends of the 
College—each subscription built into its 
walls will symbolize a friend in the pres- 
ent and for the future, and, beside the 
library building that we shall see, will 
stand one even more stately and beautiful, 
shadowy yet real, built of the good wishes 
and the sympathy of those who would 
have given if they could. 

**This is the first gifts of such magni- 
tude received by the College since its 
foundation in 1885. One-half the cost of 
Dalton Ha!l, $30,000, was subscribed by 
many friends, and we owe a large increase 
in our educational facilities each year to 
the generous gifts of a woman who is 
always first to belp all things that con- 
cern women’s education, whose cheque 
for $10,000 for general college purposes 
was sent me only last week, and whose 
total contributions during the past nine 
years have amounted to $150,000. She is 
so well known to the faculty and students 
of Bryn Mawr College that I need scarcely 
name her—my friend, our friend, Miss 
Garrett, of Baltimore. 

‘‘And now, Seniors of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, it has been your happiness to be the 
class that graduates in the yearand on the 
day when your College has received what 
you have longed for during your entire 
college course. You and the Juniors are 
the last students that will not enjoy these 
new buildings given us to-day by the gen- 
erosity of our friends; but, as in the past 
so in the future, you will prove that the 
intellectual and moral influences of Bryn 
Mawr are independent of college build- 
ings. Wherever you go throughout this 
broad country of ours, you will carry with 
you the high standards you have learned 
to cherish here; and you will win for the 
College, as Bryn Mawr students have won 
in the past, friends who will help the fac- 
ulty and trustees of the future to carry 
on, through the twentieth century and the 
centuries that follow it, the great educa- 
tional work begun here, the opportunities 
of which for usefulness are so greatly in- 
creased by the gifts for which we return 
gratitude to-day. 





MORE DESPOTIC THAN EUROPE. 

Under other forms of government wom. 
en have more political power than in the 
United States. This may be denied. Let 
us see, 

Turkey is the lowest form of govern- 
ment. There we find despotism, but 
women in Turkey are a power. In the 
Sultan’s realm we find the ideal state of 
the anti-suffragist. Women have no legal 
status there, but their secret influence in 
the Turkish harem to-day molds Turkish 
politics, and Turkey gives the result to 
the world where women use illegitimate 
influence. 

In despotic Russia a woman has been 
and may be the ruler of all the Russias. 
Russian women of noble birth have dis- 
tinct political status and power. In all 
the constitutional monarchies of Europe 
women may rule except in France, where 
they are barred out by the Saliclaw. In 
European nations we find the King and 
the Queen, the Duke and the Duchess, the 
Lord and the Lady. All these have dis- 
tinct political power and privileges. It is 
only among the masses that women are 
robbed of their human rights. 

But when we reach our so-called Repub- 
lic, the division is purely on sex lines. 
The United States to-day, barring the 
four suffrage States, is a pure sexocracy — 
a government of men, by men, and for 
men—yet we claim that we are opposed 
to class legisiation. 

Republics give the only example in his- 
tory of a government of sex. In the 
United States we are to-day separating 
the sexes on a more gigantic scale than 
ever before, and, though we boast of our 
democracy, we are beset with dangers on 
every hand. It was not the disunion of 
cities that caused the downfall of the 
Grecian and Roman republics, but the 
disunion of sexes, which is defiance to 
one of the most plainly demonstrated 
laws of nature. There never was a just, 
pure, honest, and moral government on 
the earth. And why? Because men have 
assumed that masculinity possesses all 
the attributes of brain and heart neces- 
sary to govern humanity in equity and 
justice. The dismal failures that crowd 
themselves into history are indisputable 
proof that they have overestimated their 
ability, and show that unless some new 
element is brought into government fail- 
ure will ever be recorded. Countless ob- 
jections have been raised against women 
having a voice in our government, but not 
one reason has ever been given that would 
not at once disfranchise men. 

I do not presume to defend the ability 
of the women of ancient or modern times 


who have led armies and ruled nations. I 
leave that to history, but Ido defend the 
ability of American women to exercise 
as much wisdom, honesty, and common 
sense in the conduct of human affairs as 
American men, and to assert that Ameri- 
can women can be trusted equally with 
the women of Australia to help control 
the destiny of the human race. 

Political revolutions have their place in 
the eternal order. The nations of the 
earth move with halting step toward lib- 
erty; but they move. Australia, the in- 
fant in the family of nations, leads the 
van, and is an object-lesson to the world. 
Destiny has decreed that every woman on 
American soil shall be a sovereign citizen 
queen, and‘the Goddess of Liberty on the 
dome of the Capitol at Washington waves 
a snowy salute to the 800,000 enfranchised 
women of Australia. 

LipA CALVERT OBENCHAIN, 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

WOMAN TELLER IN ATLANTA BANK. 

The Fourth National Bank on August 1 
inaugurated a new movement in banking 
circles by opening a department for the 
benefit of its women customers, says the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. Women patrons 
will be served at a separate window by a 
woman teller. 

This position is filled by one of the best- 
known young women in Atlanta. Miss 
Jennie Armstrong, for many years identi- 
fied with the Girls’ High School as assist- 
ant principal, has been appointed to the 
position of teller, with exclusive charge of 
the woman’s department, 

In the inauguration of this new depart- 
ment for the exclusive use of women, the 
Fourth National is the first bank in the 
South to follow the precedent established 
by some of the largest banking institu- 
tions of the East. Notably among such 
institutions is the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York, the deposits of which aggre- 
gate $36,000,000, of which amount $20,- 
000,000 stand to the credit of women de- 
positors, 

The officials of the bank, being ques- 
tioned as to the purposes and plans of 
the new department, said: 

The woman’s window and the woman’s 
teller will enable our numerous patrons 
among the women to avoid the disagree- 
able necessity of standing in an indiscrim- 
inate line. Among the details of the plan 
will be a handsome combination check 
and pass book bound in Russian leather 
and a size to slip into a lady’s card case. 
Another attractive feature will be the 
payment, at the new window, of all checks 
in fresh and unused currency. 
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FOR GIRLS WHO GO CAMPING. 





Camping out is for only the amiable 
girl who never grumbles, who is always 
ready to look up, not down, and to lend a 
hand. 

She must be able to laugh at wet feet, 
mosquitoes and midges; be willing to be 
left alone in camp and ready to jump into 
the lake and pull the boat ashore if it gets 
stuck on a sandbar. This, of course 
means that the party is composed only of 
girls—four, by the way, is the ideal num- 
ber. Men, although useful, may be dis- 
pensed with for camping out, and thereby 
a genuine independence secured. 

An old and experienced camper-out 
thinks that the top of a ridge is the best 
spot upon which to pitch the tent. Al- 
though the inclination to camp near water 
is always strong, yet frequently the 
ground is damp and mosquitoes are more 
troublesome. 

If a lodge in a wilderness is preferred to 
a tent it isan easy matterto rentone. In 
most regions where camping is popular 
the thrifty natives have built lodges which 
are rented at reasonable rates. They are 
usually equipped with the necessary ap- 
paratus for living. 

The kitchen contains a set of cooking 
utensils, limited perhaps in number, a set 
of dishes and pewter spoons and knives 
and forks. The dainty camper-out who 
can take her tea on a@ summer afternoon 
from only a china cup with a silver spoon 
must herself provide these appointments. 

If a more Bohemian style of living is 
preferred, a wall tent is rented at any 
price from $1.50 to $6.50 a week, accord- 
ing to size; purchased outright the cost 
is from $9.50 to $32 or $40. Three tents 
are necessary for an ordinary party, one 
for the living room and the other two for 
sleeping apartments. 

A cooking outfit costs from $8 to $10 
It is far wiser to buy the set complete 
than to economize with old dishes, be- 
cause the outfits designed for campers are 
made to fit into the smallest possible 
space, which is an important considera- 
tion in tent existence. ; 

As for stores, the allowance for each 
person for a week is half a pound of cof- 
fee, an eighth of a ponnd of tea or less, a 
pound of sugar, an ounce and a half of 
salt, one can of condensed milk and other 
things in proportion. For the whole party 
carry a can of baking powder, half a 





{ pound of pepper, bottles of olives, curry, ; 





Worcestershire sauce, and mustard, some 
boxes of biscuit and several pounds of 
dried fruits. 

Some will tell you that you have no 
right to eat anything when living in the 
woods but bread, bacon and potatoes, un- 
less it is something you have killed or 
caught. Tea or coffee is all that one 
should drink. Wild berries, of course, 
are allowed, and corn if a cornfield is con- 
venient and the owner hospitably in- 
clined. 

A great thing to remember is to get 
along with as few incumbrances as possi- 
ble, but the provident person will see 
that among the stores are needles, pins, 
thread, twine, rope, candles, a lantern, 
matches, a corkscrew, nails, tacks, a ham- 
mer and a hatchet. 

One does not go to the woods to be ill, 
but for all that it is well to carry a few 
ounces of cure or prevention; quinine in 
two-grain pills for fever, arnica for bruises, 
a roll of bandage, some absorbent cotton 
and a bottle of ammonia, which is useful 
for almost all kinds of insect bites, from 
mosquitoes to spiders. Poultices in the 
woods are made of wet clay, and if kept 
wet they draw splendidly. 

As to dress every garment should be of 
wool. The two suits should be of strong, 
dark twilled flannel, serge or waterproof 
cloth, with full knickerbockers of the 
same material, reaching to the knees, 
No lining is necessary. The Norfolk 
jacket has outside pockets, and a detach- 
able hood for rain or extra warmth, 

A felt hat, which sheds rain, is prefer- 
able to an unwieldy straw; stout woolen 
stockings and a pair of high-laced calf- 
skin boots, whose stout soles and low 
heels are studded with small round-headed 
nails for rock-climbing, long - wristed 
chamois gloves, and a pretty soft silk 
handkerchief instead of a silk collar com- 
plete a costume sensible and becoming. 

Here are some camping hints: 

Have everything neat and clean about 
camp. 

Keep toilet articles out of sight. 

Be careful not to waste in cooking, and 
do not throw things away because there 
happens to be plenty. 

Have a hole dug for refuse. 

A good cellar may be made by sinking a 
barrel in the side of a hill and covering 
the head of the barrel with mosquito net- 
ting. 

Three clotheslines will be needed: one 
for dish-towels, one for general washing 
and one for persenai cifects. 

If long excursions are made, take your 
compass along and if you get lost in the 
woods don’t get excited. Remember that 
the longest boughs of a tree are usually 
on the south side, that ‘the topmost twig 
of an uninjured hemlock tips to the east, 
and that the moss on the tree trunks is 
usually on the north side, 

Take fishing tackle and if you succeed 
in landing a trout know what it is to en- 
joy a banquet fit for the gods, by broiling 
it over the coals, and feel how independ- 
ent you could be if it were not for civ- 
ilization. 

Get upin the morning and see a sun- 
rise that is not accompanied by the rum- 
ble of milk carts and a headache, 

The great beauty of camping as a means 
of recreation is its cheapness. The cheap- 
er you live the more fun you will have. 

Don’t stay too long the first time you 
camp out. Begin with a homeopathic 
allowance, say ten days; next year you 
will want to stay longer under the green- 
wood tree, finally the whole summer de- 
voted to camping will be none too long, 

The enthusiastic Bohemian divides the 
year into two parts. Before Jan. 1 she 
talks of last year’s camp, after that date, 
of the camp for the coming summer. No 
less in the anticipation than in actual 
camp life does the genuine camper enjoy 
life. 

Try to have a happy camp and do not 
shirk your share of the work. Above all 
else avoid selfishness. Be pleasant, and 
do not become annoyed at trifles. 

Remember that it is rest and recupera- 
tion that is sought, and when you are 
resting rest. Make a business of it. 

Throw away all care and worry, either 
of home or of camp life. Have intermit- 
tent attacks of doing nothing, saying 
nothing, thinking nothing. Be nothing. 
Recuperate. 

This will lengthen your days by ten 
years.—N. Y, Sun. 





BETTER QUALIFIED THAN MEN. 

In the testimony of Archbishop Noza- 
leda, of Manila, before the Philippine 
Commission, lately printed as a Senate 
document, there is a curious passage 
bearing on female suffrage. We quote: 


Ans. The woman is better than the 
man in every way; in intelligence, in vir- 
tue, and in labor; and a great deal more 
economical. She is very much given to 
trade and trafficking. If any rights and 
privileges are to be granted to the natives, 
do not give them to the men but to the 
women. 

Qu. Then you think it would be much 








Better to e the women the right to 
vote than the men? 

Ans. Ob, much more. Why, even in 
the fields it is the women who do the 
work. The men go to the cockfights and 
gamble. The woman is the one who sup- 
ports the man here; so every law of jus- 
tice demands that even in political \ife 
they should have the privilege over the 
men.—(Senate Document 190, p. 109.) 


One or two Catholic bishops in this 
country have expressed themselves jn 
favor of female suffrage.— N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 





BURIED IN THE CITY WILDERNESS. 

One day one summer, while a resident 
in one of the New York City settlements, 
I conducted a party of mothers and their 
children on an “outing” to Montclair, N. 
J. During the day I noticed that one 
woman of the party acted strangely, 
When we crossed to Hoboken she sat jn. 
side the ferryboat, dazed and bewildered; 
on the train she gathered her three chij|- 
dren close about her lest they might {fall 
off; and in the grove, during the day, she 
came to me in terror half a dozen times 
and asked me to find her lost (!) boy. The 
boy would turn up each time not one hun- 
dred feet away, playing harmlessly be- 
hind a tree, but for the moment out of 
sight. At last, in answer to inquiries, 
she explained that she had never been 
“took to the country before,’’ and that 
everything was strange to her. Her life 
story was this: 

She had been an only child, and all her 
years of childhood had been spent indoors 
in keeping house and waiting on an invalid 
mother. When she was eighteen her 
mother had died, and one month later she 
herself was married to a man who, in his 
turn, bad made a slave of her. The fol- 
lowing twelve years she had been kept at 
home, cooking for him and slaving for her 
own three children. She told me she had 
‘never seen the sky where it was round,” 
had ‘‘never heard a live bird sing,’’ and 
had ‘‘never seen green grass grow where 
you dared tramp on it.’’ She had scarcely 
ever been out of her own street,—Forty- 
seventh,—had never been as far north as 
Harlem, once only as far south as Four- 
teenth Street, and only once as far west as 
Central Park. Twice in her life she had 
been on street cars, once only on a ferry- 
boat, and never on a railroad train. When 
I expressed surprise, she was still more 
surprised at me than I at her, and said: 
“Why, that ain’t nothing. Lots of ’em 
hain’t neither.”’ 

There have always been persons who, 
for reasons all their own, have chosen to 
live the life of a hermit; the only trouble 
was to finda place. At about the same 
rate that mountain fastnesses and desert 
solitudes have become populated, and 
such life in such districts thus rendered 
impossible, this growing city has devel- 
oped into what has been well called ‘‘the 
mighty solitude of New York.’’ At pres- 
ent there are many spots within its limits, 
ideal ones for the seclusion of recluses, 
the reason is that people pay small heed 
to each other and do not ask questions of 
their neighbors, In the very heart of the 
East side I have known at least two such 
cases of hermit life. 

One morning just as day was dawning I 
was called in to attend the death bed of a 
woman in a single furnished room on East 
—— Street. For many years this queer 
little old woman had been a familiar fig- 
ure to the neighborhood, and was known 
to bea strange recluse and miser. Her 
costliest gown had been a calico, and her 
usual apparel on the street was a dress of 
this material, with a shabby hat and a 
very much frayed shawl. Every police- 
man knew and spoke kindly to her as she 
made her way among the stores and shops, 
but not one of them suspected that she 
had been a member of one of the old patri- 
cian families of the city, or that she was 
worth $100,000. 

Who was she? Her father fifty years 
ago was a promioent barrister, and her 
grandfather the best known legal writer 
of that period. Their country residence 
was one of the most gorgeous ones 00 
Staten Island and her neighbors and play- 
mates had been the Robinsons, the Stuy- 
vesants, the Livingstons and Dwyers. 
Herself one of the belles of the most fash- 
ionable set, she entered into all the gay- 
eties of members of her class in old New 
York society. 

But how came she bere? When she was 
twenty-one she met her fate in the perso2 
of a young Parisian nobleman. Oue month 
after they were engaged this man was 
shipwrecked and his body lost at sea 
The grief resulting threw her into brain 
fever, and this in turn deranged her mind. 
Her mother took her on a trip abroad, 
where they spent two years in the show 
places of Europe. Then her mother died 
and of a sudden, and by sad coincidence, 
her father,grandfather, two brothers and 4 
sister all died in one year. Broken in 
spirit, demented in reason and alone in 
the world, she disappeared from al! her 
friends and was lost to all the world until 
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her name was learned from papers found 
in her lone furnished room the day after 
she died. For eighteen years she had 
lived there, her sole companion even to 
the last being a little pet dog, which on 
that morning sat by the bed and licked 
the cold hand of its mistress, growing 
pumb under the chill of death. 


One cold, wet, winter night, in passing 
through a crowd of newsboys at the en- 
trance to the Grand Central, I picked up 
one whom I had often noticed, led him 
with me to the house and there installed 
him in one uf the boys’ clubs. He was a 
wiry, wily little chap, with quick legs, 
nimble fingers, sharp eyes and a clear-cut 
shining-featured face, which soon made 
strangers visiting the club ask who he was. 
He had not been among the hundred other 
boys a week before he knew them all and 
was in every game their equal. Nor did 
they tease him as they did each other; 
somehow it didn’t pay. He never fought 
or argued with them, for somehow he 
never needed to. Yet in less than two 
weeks he was in every way their leader. 

Where had he come from? Well, ten 
years ago there was a young doctor in 
Cincinnati who was looked upon and 
talked about as the foremost young sur- 
geon in the Middle West. He was a hand- 
some man of excellent family, and had a 
fair young wife and one child. He had 
also unusual culture, a fine education, 
great skill as a surgeon, and a rapidly 
growing practice. All of a sudden, and 
without apparett reason, he broke off 
from this practice and came with his wife 
and child to New York. Here he suc- 
ceeded in losing himself from his whule 
circle of acquaintances and, as well, in 
keeping them frum knowing the real rea- 
son. That reason was that when he died, 
five years ago, it was the death of a con- 
firmed morphine fiend. 

The faithful little woman was left 
homeless, helpless, penniless. She was 
too proud to go back home, the boy was 
still too young to understand; so they are 
liviug in a little flat on lower First Ave- 
nue. There, in that quarter far from 
home, that mother, with her pride, her 
memory, her heartache, and her boy, 
works fora living as a seamstress, while 
the boy, with so much of his father in 
him that a stranger will turn twice to 
look at him, sells papers on the street, 
and does not even know where that 
home is. 

One day a letter came to me written on 
the fine, engraved, stamped paper of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and signed with the 
name of a womavu whom [ remembered as 
having been for several years past an 
occasional attendant at services in sev- 
eral churches. I knew her merely for a 
handsome, well-dressed, cultured woman 
—a stranger. Several times before I had 
received from various other hotels similar 
letters from her bearing different dates. 
The contents of this letter merely dupli- 
cated those of former ones in telling a 
story of financial embarrassment and of 
pressing need for money. The money 
was to relieve the wants of herself and a 
sick husband, 

On two other occasions I had sent her 
small donations out of funds placed in 
my hands, but when this third one came 
I decided tu make personal investigation, 
and this time, if possible, to see the man 
himself. I followed back her record 
through the two years I had known of 
her, and came at last on an address away 
on lower Sixth Avenue. When I reached 
the place I found a little, tumble-down 
grocery store, and over this a series of 
cheap flats extending up three, f ur, five 
flights of stairs, In the top back garret 
apartment of this rickety old building I 
found the room in which this woman 
lived. She was serving as a nurse beside 
a lowly bed, on which there lay a ragged, 
haggard, broken, and decrepit man,—her 
husband,—in the last stages of delirium 
tremens. 

He died next day, and then I learned 
their story. She was the daughter of one 
of the first families of Virginia, and twelve 
years ago had married a dashing young 
officer of brilliant promise in a troop of 
cavalry stationed at Washington. A year 
later he was censured by his colonel for 
excess in drink, and some time afterward 
dismissed. He came to New York, con- 
cealed his identity, got work as a riding 
master in a cheap ‘‘academy,”’ and tried 
to begin life again; while she, in spite of 
her father’s threats, her mother’s plead- 
ing, and her sister’s ridicule, came with 
him. Finally he took to drink again, then 
went from bad to worse, until at last he 
came to this. Meanwhile she had so far 
kept up a fair appearance by wearing her 
wedding dresses, and a beaming manner 
by acting well a part, that she had been 
able to approach one by one the city’s 
clergy with plausible stories, and thus to 
borrow money with which, in her faithful 
loyalty, she had been able to keep that 
poor wretch in food and medicine. Such 
—such is “the strength of affection that 
hopes aud endures and is patient.’’— Rev. 
David M. Steele, in N. Y. Independent . 





HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDpDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarth Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Testimo- 
nials sent free. Price, 75c per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ROBINS’ NESTS. 





How do the Robins build their nests? 
Robin Red Breast told me, 

First a wisp of yellow hay 

In a pretty round they lay; 

Then some shreds of downy floss, 

Feathers too, and bits of moss, 

Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 

This way, that way, and across; 
That's what Robin told me. 


Where do the robins hide their nests? 
Robin Red Breast told me, 
Up among the leaves so deep, 
W here the sunbeams rarely creep, 
Long before the winds are cold. 
Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright-eyed stars will peep and see 
Baby Robins—one, two, three; 
That’s what Robin told me. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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TWO BIRTHDAYS. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 


“Do you want some walks swept, or 
leaves raked, or kindlings chopped?” 
asked a cheery young voice outside Mrs. 
Grey’s open door, 

‘‘Why, Jamie Lyle, is that you?’’ Mrs, 
Grey brought her sewing to the porch and 
sat down on the steps. ‘Yes, the lawn 
needs raking. And so you have gone into 
business?”’ 

“Yes’m; I want to earn some money 
for Laurie’s birthday.”’ 

‘Your baby brother? I thought his 
birthday came last month?” 

“Yes'm, but things went very crooked 
then.”’ Jamie studied the toes of his tan 
shoes for a minute, and then looked up 
with a sudden burst of confidence. ‘I 
s’pose I’ve been pretty selfish a good 
while, but I didn’t know it till baby’s 
birthday —honest, Mis’ Grey, I didn’t. 
He was two years old last month, and of 
course father and mother gave him things, 
but I meant to buy him a present, too. I 
thought I’d get him a rubber ball and a 
little red tin pail, so I went to Mr. Den- 
ton’s first. While I sat on the counter 
looking at things, I saw the nicest knife— 
four blades and a gimlet. 

‘Tl wanted it the tirst minute, and the 
longer I looked the more I wanted it. I 
had money enough to do it if I didn’t buy 
anything for baby, sv at last I took it. I 
thought I’d call it buying it for Laurie, 
but I could use it just the same. Well, 
when I showed it to mother she said it 
was ‘a very nice knife,’ but there was a 
little look on her face that made me feel 
queer inside. She said baby was too little 
to use it, for he’d cry to have it opened, 
and cut himse'f if it was open. 

* ¢Yes’m, but I thought he'd like it when 
he gets big enough,’ I told her. ‘It’s just 
the thing for a boy like me to use.’ 

“She and father looked at each other 
and then she said, ‘Well, that will be a 
long time to wait, so I must wrap it in 
tissue paper and lay it away in my drawer 
where it will keep bright. It’s Laurie’s 
present, so it wouldn’t be right to let any- 
one use it or spoil it before he gets it.’ 

‘‘Wasn’t I disappointed! But I couldn’t 
say anything, and the knife was laid 
away, and father and mother didn’t say 
another word about it. This week my 
birthday came. Did you know I was 
eight years old, Mis’ Grey? I hoped 
father would buy me a bicycle, but I 
didn’t know, and what do you think he 
did that morning? He came into the 
room rolling a great big wheel, a man’s 
wheel, and said he had bougbt it for my 
birthday. 

‘* ‘Why, I can’t ride that one,’ I told him, 
and I felt most ready to cry. 

“‘No, not yet,’ he said, cool as you 
please, ‘but you'll grow upsome day. It’s 
just right for me to ride now.’ 

“He and mother smiled at each other 
over my head; I knew they did, and I 
thought if we were going to do that mis- 
er’ble old present business all over again, 
he should have it just the way I did. So 
I said: 

‘* ‘It’s a very nice wheel, but it’s a good 
while to wait, I think. I will do it up 
though, and lock it up in my room so it'll 
keep new, ‘cause it’s for me, and ’twould- 
n’t be fair for somebody else to spoil it 
while I’m growing up.’ 

“How he and mother did laugh! 





The 





lump sort of went out of my throat then 
so I could laugh, too, and father said: 

** ‘Well, that is turning the tables, isn’t, 
Jamie boy?”’ 

“Then he brought in another wheel, 





just right.for me—he’d only bought him- 
self a new one, too—and we had-a splen- | 
did ride together. I guess he thought I 
didn’t need any more preachin’ to and I | 
didn’t. It’s the meanest kind of selfish- 
ness to do selfish things and then try to 
cheat folks by pretendin’ you did ‘em be- 
cause you're so generous. So I want to 
earn some money, and I’m going to buy 
baby something for his two-year-old birth- 
day, and not for my eight-year-old one.”’ 

Mrs. Grey laughed heartily. ‘Well, 
Jamie,’’ she said, ‘‘l’ve gut quite a lot of 
kindling to be cut, and you shall have it 
alltodo. And I guess perhaps it would 
be a good thing for all of us to learn the 
same lesson you've learned about giving.”’ 
— Selected. 





HUMOROUS. 


Aman was asked what ‘‘an idea in the 
concrete’ means. He said, ‘It must be 
an inscription in a patent pavement.’’— 
Catholic Record. 


‘T warn the slumbering, deluded men 
who are marching in the ranks of the 
enemy,’’ exclaimed the fervid orator, ‘‘that 
there are snags and sunken rocks just 
ahead of them! If they will put their 
ears to the gruund, they will hear the 
still, small voice of the people whose 
rising wrath will presently scorch them 
as wich an avalanche, and hurl them from 
their seats of power!”’ 


Mr. Harry de Windt, in ‘‘Finland As It 
Is,’’ tells of a mot of Andrée, the arctic 
explorer. Just before his last voyage he 
was driven to distraction at a dinner-party 
by a talkative neighbor. 

“But how will you know, professor, 
when you have really crossed the North 
Pole?’’ was one of the many silly ques- 
tions. 

“Oh, that will be simple enough,”’ re- 
plied Andrée, with his well known dry 
humor. ‘A north wind will become a 
south one!”’ 


One Sunday Dr. Ducachet arose feeling 
wretched. He said to his old colored ser- 
vant: ‘‘Sam, go around and tell the sex- 
ton to post a notice on the church door 
saying that I am too ill to preach to-day.”’ 
‘*Now, massa,’’ said Sam, ‘‘don’t you gib 
up dat way. You can get ‘long all right.’’ 
The argument resulted in the minister 
starting off. Service over, he returred 
looking brighter. ‘‘How you feel, massa?"’ 
said Sam, as he opened the door. ‘‘Bet- 
ter—much better, Sam. Iam glad I took 
your advice.”’ ‘I knew it, I knew it,”’ said 
Sam, grinning. ‘I knew you feel better 
when you git dat sermon out o’ your sys 
tem.’’—Christian Work. 


The following correspondence on a 
point of honor took place between Gover- 
nor Giles of Virginia and Patrick Henry: 

“Sir,’’ wrote the Governor, *‘I under- 
stand that you have called me a bobtail 
politician. I wish to know if it be true, 
and if true, your meaning. 

‘“W. R. GILEs.”’ 

Patrick Henry’s reply came promptly: 

“Sir, 1 do not recollect calling you a 
bobtail politician at any time, but think 
it probible that I have. I can’t say what 
I did mean; but if you will tell me what 
you think I meant, I will say whether you 
are correct or not. Very respectfully, 

“PATRICK HENRY.’ 

As there was no further correspond- 
ence, the Governor of Virginia must have 
read satisfaction somewhere between the 
lines of Patrick Henry’s brilliantly equiv- 
ocal reply. 


’ 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
It you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de 
liciuus, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 
Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston 
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Woman’s 


Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


¢ CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’"°F AND RESIL ENCE. 
is E. Cottage St., Boston. 


I'he Drs. give their attention to both GEN &n a) 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOma>r 


Office hours from io A M.to+«P M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copie-, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescne 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York, 








SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES, 


The f llowing leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 
1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2 The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

4 Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross. by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double S andard of Morality, by 

Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B_ F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. HB. Lewis, D. D 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 

Anna Rice Powell. 

Law andi Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 

Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity,8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 

pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4, 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 


— 
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Bounp VoLuMEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13 00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








$1050. 
12 rooms. 


No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
apt od of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
siand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 

ress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 











Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts Co!lege Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 


| built expressly for them. 


The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months, 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, TuHAyver, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Masa. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo 
in New Enugland. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialista 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be‘ng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opens its next session September 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to th» Secretary, M. H. Piercy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St., 
New York 














The Great Northwes: 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the Wes. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Ayveuw: 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
‘he Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cace 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mags. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” ee. a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pa citic coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
coliect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MAINE MIDSUMMER W. 8S. MEETING. 
The regular midsummer meeting of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association will be 


held at Ocean Park, August 27, with a fine | 


array of eminent speakers. 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Annual Convention of the Maine Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will be held at 
Saco, October 1-5. Lucy Hopart Day, 

Pres. M. W. S.A. 





—_—_—— -_-- 
CALL FOR WISCONSIN CONVENTION. 

The Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Wowan Suffrage Association is 
hereby called to meet in Madison, Wia., Sept. 
10-11-12, 1902, for the election of officers, and 
the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

It isto be hoped that the association will 
be fully represented at this convention, and 
that each member will go prepared to do her 
part in making it a success. The Madison 
people, renowned for hospitality, will do 
their utmost to welcome us to their beauti- 
ful city. Let them be rewarded by an inter- 
esting, enthusiastic convention 

Etta M. GARDNER, 
Chairman Ezecutive Committee. 


Satieadiindinat 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE. 








Suffrage societies or individuals who 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage 
leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the persons order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 

These leaflets are mostly in packages of 
one hundred each, and are by various 
writers. Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left to us. Address 
Leaflet Department, WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 
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NON-VOTING RESIDENT CITIZENS. 


Under the head of ‘ Non-Resident 
Voters,’’ the Boston Herald of Aug. 12, 
in a leading editorial, suggests as a possi- 
ble improvement of our present irrespon- 
sible and corrupt city governments, ‘‘an 
enlargement of the suffrage by admitting 
to a voice in the conduct of city affairs all 
who havea direct interest in municipal 
questions as occupyers of city premises. 
Here in Boston, for instance, a large pro- 
portion of the taxes on property in the 
business districts is paid by persons who 
live outside of the city limits. As arule, 
they are persons of character, intelligence, 
and public spirit,—citizens of the greater 
Boston,—but are without a voice in deter- 
mining the policy of the central Boston.”’ 

The Herald affirms in conclusion that 
‘‘when, if ever, the American people have 
outgrown the idea that the government of 
cities is the especial field of the ignorant 
and unscrupulous party politicians, who 
regard city offices chiefly with respect to 
the personal advantage these offices can 
be made to yield, the expansion of muni- 
cipal suffrage so as to include the aggre- 
gate body of thos« who constitute the city 
may become a matier of approbation and 
urgency.” 

The suggestion of the Herald is an ad- 
mirable one. But why go outside to call 
in non-resident property owners as voters, 
so long as we have a great body of non- 
voting resident property owners who, if 
enfranchised, would supply the needed 
character, intelligence, and public spirit? 
We have the names and addresses of 18, 
500 women property uwners who paid 
taxes last year in Boston on estates valued 
at one hundred and fifty million dollars, 
but who are not permitted any voice or 
vote in city affairs. About one-eighth of 





choice of the city officials who spend the 
money. 

The enfranchisement of these 18,500 
tax-paying citizens is the first step needed 
for municipal reform, They are not nu- 
merous enough to be controlling, but are 
numerous enough to exert a large and 
healthful influence for good government, 

Will not the Herald use its potent influ- 
ence to the end that these women may be 
enabled to register and vote in municipal 
elections? Women thus qualified do now 
vote in the cities of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and do so, as Mr. Gladstone has tes- 
tified, ‘‘without detriment and to great 
advantage.”’ H. B. B. 





LET US ALONE. 


One of the greatest obstacles to the ex- 
ercise of suffrage by women is vis inertiae, 
the force of habit, reluctance tochange an 
established routine. As the Declaration 
of Independence truly says: ‘Mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 


| accustomed.”’ 





all the taxes collected in Boston are paid | 


by these 18,500 unrepresented women 
property owners. 

On the other hand, some 65,000 men, 
about two-thirds of the present voters, 
pay no tax whatever—not even the poll 
taxes for which they are legally liable. 
These poll-tax defaulters are about four 
times as numerous as the women tax- 
payers. They elect the city government, 
itself composed in part of tax-defaulters. 
What a monstrous injustice and inconsis- 
tency it is to tax these 18,500 resident 
property owners and yet deny them any 
voice in regard to the amount or expendi- 
ture of the taxes they pay, or in the 





Elizabeth G, Jordan, in Harper's Bazar 
for August, tells a very amusing story of 
poor Hannah Risser, who was taken tora 
drive by an enterprising reporter, ‘‘to get 
a breath of fresh air and have a good 
time.”’ ‘I want to get her out of that 
tenement room for the first time in twen- 
ty-nine years, and to show her the world, 
I want her to see the park and the sky, 
and the river and the boats on it, and the 
elevated trains, and the tall new build- 
jngs; and I want to write a story telling 
what she thinks of New York after her 
Rip Van Winkle sleep.”’ 

Here is what the enterprising lady re- 
porter wrote in advance, as what ought to 
have occurred: 

‘Hannah lovked out over the expanse 
of water, and tears filled her dim old eyes; 
eyes which for thirty years has gazed 
upon nothing but the grimy walls of the 
opposite tenement and a tiny patch of 
blue sky which the great building could 
not quite shut off. ‘When I was a girl,’ 
she said softly, ‘my husband and I used 
to sit ou the river bank and see the boats 
go by. That was long ago—but this makes 
it seem yesterday.’ Her lips quivered a 
little.’’ 

But here is what actually happened: 

‘‘Where are we going?’’ she whimpered, 
‘*‘We have went sofar. Are we in another 
city? I don’t feel well, I think I catch 
cold. I got some good medicine in my 
house wot the Salvation girls give me. It 
always makes me we!l. It cures every- 
thing wot I got. Take me back.” 

Here is the finale, as the enterprising 
lady reporter had imagined it: 

“Good bye,’’ she said. ‘"Thank you and 
God bless you. You have shown me to- 
day a glimpse of what I hope awaits me 
after I take my next—and last—long 
drive!”’ 

But this is what happened: 

“A long gasp of delight fell on Miss 
Underwood's ear. It came from the lips 
of Hannah Risser. Her face was trans- 
figured. The listless, sick little old wo- 
man had become an ecstatic creature, 
hysterical with joy. ‘Ach Gott!’ she 
shrieked, ‘Ach Gott!—there’s my little 
home. I’m backagain. I’m back again!’ 
She closed her eyes and struggled for 
breath: ‘Ach Gott!’ she gasped, ‘Gott 
sei dank!’”’ 

The story illustrates the fact that peo- 
ple generally want not what is good for 
them, not what they ought to have—but 
simply to beletalove, ‘That is the answer 
of the remonstrant to the effort of the 
reformer. H. B. B. 


oe —_-—-— 


THE “ANTIS” OPPOSE CO-EDUCATION. 

Coéducation is not approved by the 
‘Tlinois Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Women.”’ 
A recent pamphlet published over the 
imprint of this Association says: 


When certain of our large Universities 
opened their doors to women on equal 
terms with men, it was thought by many 
to be a great gain in the higher education 
of women; but now three great coéduca- 
tional Universities—the Stanford of Cali- 
fornia, the Northwestern of Illinois, and 
the Chicago University — are calling a 
halt. It is found that the admission of 
female students tends to feminize the 
University to a degree that is rather 
alarming; that the change also is a cumu- 
lative one, since the more the proportion 
of female students increases, the greater 
is the tendency of young men to flock to 
those Universities where the male stand- 
ard is highest. At Stanford University, 
the proportion of female students has 
been limited, and in the two Illinois insti- 
tutions it has been decided that different 
courses of study and different facilities 
must be provided for the two sexes. Thus 
the line of sex becomes more and more a 
distinct line of cleavage through social 
and educational conditions, and the log- 
ical inference is that the same embarrass- 
ing tendency would manifest itself in 
political life. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University (which is not coédu- 





cational, so that the president cannot be 
accused of being biassed by a wish to de- 
fend the policy of his own institution), 
says in a recent article in Collier’s Weekly: 

The fifteen millions of children in the 
elementary schools are (substantially) all 
being educated. In 1897-8, of the public 
secondary schools, 34 were for boys only, 
29 for girls only, and 5,252 were coéduca- 
tional. Of the private secondary schools, 
1,125 were coéducational, 327 were for 
buys only, and 588 were for girls only. 
The latter figures mean that in the East 
and South many of the well-to-do prefer 
separate education during the secondary 
school period, chiefly for social reasons. 
In 1898, of the colleges, 70 per cent.—or, 
omitting the Roman Catholic institutions, 
80 per cent.—were coéducational. 

Seventy-five years ago, there was not a 
cvéducational college in the United States. 
Now, three-fourths of them are coéduca- 
tional, and more of them are opening 
their doors to women every year. Neither 
Stanford, Northwestern, nor Chicago has 
abolished coéducation; but, if all of them 
had done so, could the backsliding of any 
three Universities offset the advance of 80 
per cent. of the colleges and Universities 
in the country? 

The pamphlet of the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation says: 

The more the proportion of female stu- 
dents iocreases, the greater is the ten- 
dency of young men to flock to those 
Universities where the male standard is 
highest. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler says: 

From 1890 to 1898, the number of men 
in coéducational colleges increased 70 per 
cent., while in separate colleges for men 
the number increased only 37 per cent. 

Before trying to deduce an argument 
against equal suffrage from the alleged 
failure of coéducation, the ‘‘Antis’’ would 
do well to make sure of their facts. 

Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson, in a 
pamphlet issued by the ‘‘New York Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Further Extension 
of Suffrage to Women,” says in a long 
diatribe accusing the suffragists of being 
‘allied’? with everything objectionable: 
‘The suffrage movement is to-day allied 
with coéducation as against woman’s 
higher education in colleges of her own.” 
The anti-suffrage movement is allied with 
mediwval methods of education as against 
the system now in use in three-fourths of 
the colleges and nearly all the public 
schools of the United States. As Presi- 
dent Butler truly says, ‘‘The American 
people have settled the matter.’’ The 
public schools and State Universities rep- 
resent the opinion of the parents,—or, 
more strictly speaking, of the fathers,— 
and they prove that in this country the 
vast majority of fathers prefer to have 
their sons and daughters educated to- 
gether. It is a significant fact that Anti- 
Suffrage Associations exult over every 
slightest sign of a reactionary tendency, 
over every proposal to ‘‘segregate’’ young 
women and limit them to ‘different 
courses of study’’ from those provided 
for their brothers,—in short, over every 
effort to revert from the American to the 
European way of educating girls. 

re * 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

A number of clubs have joined the Gen- 
eral Federation this summer. Recently an 
application for membership was received 
from a Shanghai club, and another from 
one in Mexico. Mrs. Denison, the new 
president, has not as yet made any definite 
announcement of plans or policy, and 
none is expected or necessary, indeed, 
until the next meeting of the executive 
board. 


The Oregon State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs established headquarters in 
Gladstone Park during the annual meet- 
ing of the Chautauqua Association, and 
the president, Mrs. C. B. Wade, extended 
a cordial welcome to the scores of visiting 
club women from ail parts of the State. 
A roomy tent under the grand old oaks, 
well furnished with rugs and couches and 
bountifully supplied with reading matter, 
made an inviting place to meet one’s 
friends and talk over club news. ‘The 
mornings were devoted to attending 
classes in art, history, physical culture, 
etc. Wednesday, July 16, was ‘‘Woman’s 
Day,’’ and a symposium of woman’s work 
by prominent club women constituted the 
program. Mrs. Edyth Tozier Weather- 
red, as chairman of the afternuvon, gavea 
brief talk on ‘‘Woman’s Work in Exposi- 
tions.”’ 


A new organization recently formed in 
London bears the title of the Women’s 
Advancement League. Mrs. Gerald Paget, 
who has been actively identified with sev- 
eral women’s movements in England, is 
the founder and promoter of the new soci- 
ety. The objects of the League as stated 
by Mrs. Paget are: ‘‘To subordinate our 
individual differences on measures, bills, 
and events, and to regard them only as to 
how they affect the social, ethical, and 
economic status of women, and thus the 
moral progress of the human race.’’ The 
business of the League, as Mrs. Paget 





further explains, ‘‘would be to interest 
itself in every bill brought in, and every 
event that occurred (concerning the affairs 
of women), and to treat such bills and 
events consisténtly, systematically, and 
persistently from this point of view. It 
is an attitude which has never been adopt- 
ed by women generally, and perhaps it is 
on this account that our legislators main- 
ly act as if women did not feel the humili- 
ation of being ignored.”’ 





WOMEN AT OCEAN PARK ASSEMBLY. 

Chautauqua-by-the-Sea is the poetical 
name of the Ocean Park Free Baptist As- 
sembly and Summer School at Old Or- 
chard, Me., which opened July 25 and 
will continue to Sept. 1 inclusive. As 
might be expected of the Free Baptist de- 
nomination, one of the few that ordain 
women ministers, the programme accords 
considerable space to women and their 
interests. A women’s convention will be 
held Aug. 19, 20, 21, under the auspices of 
the educational bureau, with Senorita 
Huidobro and Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder 
as principal speakers. Aug. 26 is to be 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Day, on which occasion President Lilian 
M. Stevens and Miss Anna Gordon are ex- 
pected to be present. 

Wednesday, Aug. 27, will be Maine Wo- 
man Suffrage Day, and it is expected that 
every suffrage association in the State will 
be represented. Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 
of Portland, president of the Maine Asso- 
ciation, will preside. The day’s program 
includes a devotional service early in the 
morning, led by Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, 
of Old Orchard; prayer by Rev. L. Affreda 
Brewster, of Friendship, Me.; suffrage 
drill, by Mrs. E. S. Osgood, of Portland; 
address by Miss Alfreda Mosher, of Bos- 
ton, on “College Women and the Ballot.’ 
In the afternoon a lecture will be given by 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

A visit to Ocean Park Assembly affords 
a delightful outing from Boston. A trip 
on the Portiand (Me.) boat, thence eleven 
miles by trolley or train, takes one to the 
Assembly. Or it may be reached by 
through line of Boston & Maine railroad, 
at reduced excursion rates. F. M. A, 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Edith M. Haynes, of Boston, the 
only woman graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law in the class of 1902, 
has successfully passed an examination 
for admission to the bar. The examina- 
tion, six hours in length, covered the 


whole field of law. Of 272 candidates 
who took this examination, only 162 
passed. — 


Mrs. Helen Z. M. Rodgers and Miss 
Cecil Werner are the only women en- 
gaged in the regular practice of law in 
Buffalo, N. Y. They are employed in law 
firms and have each taken charge of cases 
for their respective employers and have 
appeared in court to plead. Two other 
Buffalo women have been admitted to the 
bar, Mrs. Mary E. Gardner, who is in the 
office of the District Court, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter G. Nichols, who is prominently con- 
nected with the protective work of the 
Women’s Industrial and Educational 
Union, She finds in that department suf- 
ficient work to fill the time she can spare 
from her home interests. 


The Illinois Bar Association has a! ways 
admitted women to its banquets upon 
equality with men, Itis not surprising 
therefore, at its twenty-sixth annual 
meeting, held in Chicago last month, that 
the question of coéducation in law should 
come up and receive endorsement. In its 
report the Legal News has the following: 


‘*Woman has laid down the law in pri- 
vate life so long that it is time she be 
given a chance to lay it down in the 
courts.”’ 

This epigram contains the basic feature 
of the ideal law school as sketched by 
Professor Blewett Lee before members of 
the Illinois State Bar Association at the 
annnal banquet at the Auditorium. Co- 
education, he asserted, is gaining such 
headway that it will eventually be applied 
to professional and technical schools, and 
women are pushing into the learned pro- 
fessions in such numbers that the law 
colleges will not be able to withstand 
their clamor; for open doors. 

**Coéducation,’’ he said, ‘tin the profes- 
sional schools is as much a necessity as in 
the universities. No one would found a 
modern law school without providing that 
women shall be admitted. The ideal law 
college will instruct persons of both sexes 
and they will both take courses of equal 
length and difficulty.”’ 

When women are generally admitted to 
the colleges, according to the new plan, 
however, the course of work, instead of 
being lightened, is to be made all the 
harder, and a university training is to be 
one of the requirements of graduation. 
The ideal place for the modern law col- 
lege suggested by Mr. Lee is at a uni- 
versity where students can forage among 
books and where work will not interfere 
with study. The points of the plan were 
received with applause. 

Since the legislation of a State is shaped 
largely by the resident lawyers, it may be 





expected that the influence of coéduca. 
tion in law will hasten the adoption of 
equal suffrage in Illinois. F. M. a, 





SUCCESS OF EQUAL RIGHTS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


The point most interesting to women ip 
a speech made in London last week at the 
“‘New Vagabonds’ Club’ dinner, by the 
Premier of New Zealand, has not been re. 
ported in any newspaper, though all gave 
reports of the event. Mr. Seddon bore 
his testimony at considerable length and 
in the most emphatic words to the smooth 
and altogether desirable working of wom. 
en’s equal suffrage in New Zealand. 

The chairman, Sir A. Conan Doyle, in 
enumerating the points of special inter. 
est about the colony, remarked that in 
New Zealand women were on an equality 
in regard to political rights with men. 

Mr. Seddon in his speech humorously 
began his reference to this point by re. 
marking thatif all the kind things that 
had been said about himself personally, 
and about the warm affection for the 
mother country that his colony had 
shown, were genuinely meant, his hearerg 
must be in favor of the equal political 
rights of men and women, as all that he 
had done and that the colony had given 
was authorized and acquiesced in by the 
women of New Zealand, who vote on pre- 
cisely equal terms with men. Under that 
joint suffrage, he continued, his colony 
had advanced with rapid strides; internal 
prosperity and wide imperial spirit had 
been alike newly nourished; problems 
such as old age pensions had been settled, 
and legislation had been carried out that 
was being imitated already both in Europe 
and America, Nevertheless, all domestic 
relationships were still the same as before, 
sons respected their mothers, husbands 
and wives loved one another, and the 
young men told him that sweethearts 
were quite as nice as in pre-equality days, 
One distinct change had been wrought—a 
man whose private and domestic life and 
business honor would not bear inspection 
would not now obtain high public posi- 
tion. 

This reminded me that one of those un- 
happy women who use such powers as 
they possess to try to diminish the influ- 
ence of womanhood, has recently written 
on this point in a London newspaper, and 
asserted that if enfranchised women asked 
for even apparently decent private lives 
in their representatives, this would ‘‘open 
moral sewers,’’ so that ‘‘no calamity short 
of civil war could equal it; the antagonism 
between men and women would be in- 
calculable.’’ Painful it was to recall hav- 
ing just perused such words from a wo- 
man’s pen, and to hear the brilliant New 
Zealand Premier recognizing that, instead 
of such results, the desire of women to be 
governed by men of domestic and personal 
decency worked to obtain the best repre- 
sentatives, and that in truth that Scrip- 
ture is wise that says, ‘Righteousness 
exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
any people.’’— London Daily News. 


-_--— 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Graham Travers (Dr. Margaret Todd) 
has written another novel, ‘The Way of 
Escape,’’ which is published by the Ap- 
pletons. Dr. Todd was born in Scotland 
in 1859, and was educated in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow University classes for wom- 
en, and in Berlin. She engaged in teach- 
ing for some time, and afterward studied 
at the Edinburgh School of Medicine for 
Women. From this she became a licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Edinburgh, and received 
her degree of M. D. from Brux in 1894. 
Dr. Todd became well known as assistant 
physician to the Edinburgh Hospital for 
Women and Children and in regular prac- 
tice. Her entrance into the literary field 
in 1892, when her ‘‘Mona Maclean, Medi- 
cal Student,’ was published, marked 
ber at once as a writer of unusual 


ability. Her ‘Fellow Traveller’ in 1896, 
and ‘‘Windybaugh” in 1898, materially 
strengthened her reputation. Her writ- 


ing is done only in odd times stolen from 
a busy practice, which accounts for the 
long periods intervening between her 
books. 

In an article contributed to the Penn- 
sylvania Methodist, Dr. Agnes Kemp, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., protests against the 
spirit of militarism, particularly in boys, 
through the practice of the military drill. 
Dr. Kemp tells of the Mothers’ Day of 
Peace, established in 1872 in Philadelphia, 
and which held its 30th anniversary June 
11; 1902, at Newtown Square, Pa, 

The Woman’s Medical Journal, pub- 
lished at Toledo, O., has been the ofiicial 
organ of the Iowa State Society of Medi- 
cal Women. The July issue, which is 
largely an Iowa number, contains a sketch 
of this Society, which is the oldest, if not 
the only, State Medical Society of Women. 
It is written by Dr. Jennie McCowen, of 
Davenport, who has been reélected secre 
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tary of the society for the third time. Dr. 
McCowen says: 

“The State Society of Medical Women 
was organized not from any lack of har- 
monious relations with brother practi- 
tioners or dissatisfaction with the oppor- 
tunities of women in local or State socie- 
ties. Iowa is one of the banner States for 
women in medicine, as in other direc- 
tions. 

“The medical profession of Iowa is 
noted for its justice, courtesy, and liber- 
ality toward women practitioners. Not 
only are they freely admitted to all medi- 
cal societies, but are acceptably occupy- 
ing official positions of all kinds; are sent 
as delegates from local to State, and from 
State to national societies. In 1893, Iowa 
was represented in the Pan American 
Congress by a woman. The State Hos. 
pitals for Insane include a woman on the 
medical staff, the first appointment of this 
kind having been made in 1873, twenty- 
nive years ago. The majority of the gen- 
eral hospitals have one or more women on 
the active or consulting staff. The Iowa 
State Medical Reporter as early as 1885 
had a@ woman on the editorial staff in 
charge of a department devoted to ‘‘Med- 
ico-Legal Questions and Neurology.’’ In 
1895, the lowa Medical Journal added to 
its staff a woman “Collaborator in Ob- 
stetrics. 

“The medical, pharmacal, and dental 
schools are coéducational, and there is no 
part of the State, so far as we know, 
where educated and capable women are 
not received by their brothers in the heal- 
ing ait on terms of perfect professional 
equality. 

“Then why a Woman's Medical Society? 

“In the beginning, the womeh attend- 
ing the crowded sessions of the State 
Medical Society felt the need of better op- 
portunities for making each other’s ac- 
quaintance and for social intercourse, 
Many subjects could be informally and 
profitably considered among themselves, 
but they found no opportunity. Finally 
the desire crystallized into organization 
with special emphasis on social features. 

‘While some papers are read at each 
session, it is not the intention to divert 
papers from the State Medical Society, 
where every year women appear accept- 
ably on the program. The Woman’s So- 
ciety is rather a training-ground for the 
less-experienced, where, with friendly 
criticism they may cultivate their powers 
of expression, stimulate growth in their 
professional life, and develop their capa- 
bilities to the utmost. It is a council 
chamber where the younger women, em- 
bryo practitioners fresh from graduation, 
may freely ask questions and receive ad- 
vice and help, where ethical questions 
may be discussed, and difficulties of all 
kinds considered.”’ 

This Society coéperates with the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mothers’ 
Societies, etc., and its members respond 
to all opportunities for saying practical 
words for better living. Dr. McCowen 
says further: ‘‘In the general interest now 
animating women everywhere, in what- 
ever tends to cleanliness, order, good 
morals, and good health in the commu- 
nity—the medical women not only of 
Iowa, but everywhere, are in line with 
their sisters, and especially where their 
education, training, and opportunities for 
observation might reasonably be expected 
to give weight to their conclusions.”’ 


tied 
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Miss Martha Young, of Alabama, au- 
thor of ‘*Plantation Songs,’”’ writes: ‘I 
have been enjoying the Woman’s JourR- 
NAL greatly. It is a never-ceasing joy 
and interest to me.”’ 


-_--- 


CO-EDUCATION IN FINLAND. 

In a recent academical address, Profes- 
sor Hjelt, Rector of the University of 
Helsingfors, in Finland, gave an interest- 
ing account of the education of women in 
that institution. The first female student, 
says the New York Nation, was a young 
girl who passed the reqired examination 
and was matriculated in 1870. A serious 
obstacle to the movement was a decision 
made by the Russian Government in 1882 
that no woman snould be admitted with- 
out special permission, in each individual 
case, from the authorities in St. Peters- 
burg. The result of this bureaucratic 
Tegulation was that only seventeen women 
entered the University during the next 
eight years. In 1890, men and women 
Were placed on an equal footing in this 
respect, in consequence of which the num- 
ber of womenapplicants rapidly increased, 
80 that till now 749 have pursued their 
Studies at Helsingfors. At present they 
Dumber 120, and form nearly a fourth of 
the whole body of students. 

Professor Hjelt regards coéducation in 
Helsingfors as a success. The presence 
of young women in the lecture rooms has 
@xerted a wholesume influence and pro- 
moted the efficieucy of the young men in 
learning. Only two women have stud- 


ied theology; 7 per cent. have devoted 
themselves to jurisprudence, 65 per cent. 
to history and philology, and 28 per cent. 
to physics and mathematics, The women 
excel in modern languages, esthetics, lit- 
erature, and history; but their average 
in philosophy is not as high as that of the 
young men. The instances of superiority 
in mathematics are striking, but excep- 
tional. 





CONCERNING ARTISTS. 


Miss Grace Sulzer, who has been award- 
ed the place of honor in the department 
of sculpture at this year’s exhibition of 
students’ work in the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, is a resident of Albuquerque, N. M. 
and an unusually brilliant modeler. She 
is a protégée of Captain and Mrs. William 
Kemeys, whose modelling, especially of 
Western animal life, has attracted atten- 
tion in Europe as well as in America, 
Miss Sulzer’s work with the brush is 
likewise meritorious, while ber sculpture 
has won unqualified praise from C, J, 
Mulligan and Lorado Taft. 


‘“*A Kingdom by the Sea,’ is the title 
of a new picture by Kate Perugini, which 
is attracting attention in London, It 
| shows two children, strong and full of 
life and beauty, looking across the open 
sea. Mrs. Perugini is the wife of an ar- 
tist, Mr. C. E. Perugini, and one of the 
daughters of Charles Dickens, She is 
perhaps known and appreciated most 
highly as a painter of children’s portraits. 
A friend for many years of such men as 
Sir John Millais and Lord Leighton, their 
encouragement and interest always added 
to the pleasure of her work. Mrs. Peru- 
gini delights in landscape painting, but as 
she lives in London nearly all her time is 
devoted to the painting of children. 


Miss Grace Lincoln Temple of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has achieved great success 
as a decorative artist. A beautiful ex- 
ample of her work is the children’s room 
opened last year in the Smithsonian 
building. The Cosmos Club rooms were 
recently re-decorated under her direction. 
The dome and halls of the woman’s build- 
ing at the Atlanta Exposition were also 
her work. She has decorated many pri- 
vate houses, among them being Westland, 
the Princeton home of ex-President 
Cleveland, and the winter and country 
homes of Captain Joseph Willard, Vir- 
ginia’s new lieutenant-governor. 

SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

The permanent wards of the Boston 
Floating Hospital are full, and the de- 
mands upon its merciful eare are increas- 
ing. It is making an appeal for funds to 
keep it in commission until the middle of 
September. 





A new child-saving station has been 
opened this summer in Boston Harbor. It 
is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Burrage, 
and is located on Bumpkin Island, which 
lies midway between Hingham and Hull, 
rises to nearly a hundred feet above sea 
level, and has a magnificent southwest 
exposure. The island was a legacy to 
Harvard College, and under the provisions 
of the deed transferring it to that institu- 
tion, could not be sold. Mr. Burrage 
overcame that difficulty by leasing the 
island for 500 years. In the construction 
of the buildings no expense was spared 
to make the hospital a model institution. 
The best of medical and surgical treat- 
ment is provided. Burrage Hospital is 
dedicated to the relief of needy children, 
particularly those who are crippled or de- 
formed, 

Alice K. Fallows writes interestingly 
in the Boston Transcript of some of the 
numerous child-saving agencies in New 
York City. We quote the following: 


Not only the city, but churches,societies, 
and associations by the dezen are preach 
ing the gospel of fresh air to the poor of 
New York in the only way they can under- 
stand—by giving it to them. The Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, which has a beautiful seaside 
home at Coney Island, where its perma- 
nent visitors spend two weeks, has ocean 
parties there also fur the mothers and 
babies who can leave New York only for 
the day. In the tenements, the mother 
and children must move as a unit, if they 
moveat all, so the invitation to the mother 
and baby includes all the other juvenile 
members of the family. 

The expedition is as thrilling as a Cook’s 
tour to the women and children whose 
horizon is bounded by the slums. If they 
need it, their car fare to the ferry is pro- 
vided. ‘There an official takes charge of 
them, pilots them to Brooklyn, and packs 
them into special cars for Coney Island. 
Attaching the sadly mixed Johns and 
Jacobs and Marys and Rachels te the 
skirts of their various frantic mothers, 
takes the cool bead of a general in a panic. 
But the manager of the party is an old 
hand at the game, and emerges smiling. 
Restrained by maternal and sisterly hands, 
the multitude of small vagrants is kept in 
subjection until the cars stop in front of 
the big gray house by the sea, which is 
their destination. Then, with the whoop 
of Comanche Indians on the war path, 





children of all shapes and sizes duck under 


freedom. 

They might never be found again were 
it not for the cry of ‘‘Lunch in the pavil- 
ion,’’ which is an irresistible magnet for 
the small fry, and perhaps for breakfast 
less mothers as well. Maids carrying 
great pans of tempting sandwiches in 
oiled paper, hurry to the pavilion, before 
the eager procession of women and chil- 


until not a seat is left. 

The trained nurse at the entrance sorts 
out the babies that must be fed, and sends 
their mothers to a particular corner of the 
pavilion, where another nurse at a table 
dispenses sterilized milk, malted milk, or 
barley water, as each baby requires. 

One mother voiced the sentiments of 
many at a recent Ocean Party, as she 
dropped onto the bench with a sigh of 
supreme relief and exclaimed: 

‘Now, ain’t this handy?” 


she had. She had a family of eight be- 
sides the baby. She had sent them all to 
bed the day before to wash their clothes, 
and had risen at three that morning to 
get them ready. 

The children played in the sand; the 
ailing baby had a long refreshing nap in 
one of the little hammocks on the second 
floor of the pavilion, and she herself had 
her first ocean bath. 

‘It do pay,’’ was her comment, as she 
shooed the last of her flock into the car 
for the return trip, and because it does 
pay 8o many of the-hardworking, deserv- 
ing women of the tenements, the Society 
feels that this daily ocean party for several 
hundred people is one of the best features 
of its work. 


—e eS 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MISS LOUISE H. WILLIAMS, 

Seldom are the achievements of a young 
girl, in a short life, entitled to commemo- 
ration. This honor, and more, are due to 
Miss Louise Williams of this city. Lin- 
coln House will long be a monument to 
her generosity and devotion. The work 
there will hereafter be carried on witha 
new sense that it has been hallowed by 
her large share in it. 

Miss Williams died from overwork in 
seeking to solve scientifically the great 
problem of how the poor might most 
economically be fed. She might justly 
have spared herself, for the mechanism 
of her earthly structure was delicate, 
and could not stand the strain put upon 
it. But the work undertaken has been 
done, and done well. 

A friend of hers once said: ‘‘All other 
people I can classify, but Louise Williams’s 
goodness is beyond my power of imagina- 
tion.” All who knew her, both high and 
low, were similarly impressed by this 
humble-minded girl’s pure goodness and 
exaltation. Always simple, gentle, friend- 
ly and modest, there was in her the spirit 
of one who was with us but not of us— 
our guest for a time from another world, 
The divine spark in all of us shone from 
her with a rare glow as from one always 
nearer heaven. And now, her unselfish 
work here well done, one dreams that, be- 
yond the mystery of death, she who was 
our guest is again at home, J. F. M. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., Aua. 12, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

While the people on the seashore and 
the mountains are amusing themselves 
with country sports and trying to forget 
that there are such things as hot cities 
and business, the politicians in New York 
are already hard at work in trying to se- 
cure votes for the fall election. A sug- 
gestive feature of this mid-summer cam- 
paign has been the picnics given to the 
disfranchised sex by candidates for elec- 
tion in November. One very large one 
planned by a prominent democratic office- 
seeker filled three big steamboats, 
passengers being nearly all of them wom- 
en and children. A bounteous feast was 


end of the day the patron of the enter- 
tainment boasted that it was worth thou- 
sands of votes for his party. A day or 
two later a similar excursion was sent 


reélection. 
hundreds of women and children, all of 
whom, it was hoped, would use their in- 
tluence tor the giver of 


some matrons who attended both picnics. 
Even voters have been known thus to 
favor two parties. It would be a more 
gratifying form of recognition if the wom- 
en had been entertained for the sake of 
their ballots, but it is a step in advance to 


dren surges into it and fill table after table’ 


the | 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


served, music was provided, and at the | 





| 


! 


If anybody had a right to appreciate it, | 
| appearance of a man as the Goddess of 


| rights. 


| cerned, he was willing that women should 





ont by a Republican official desirous of | 
His boats also carried many | 


the excursion. | 
One cannot but wonder if there were not | 


barricading arms, and make a dash for | recognize that the disfranchised class may l 


have some recognized knowledge of polit- 
ical questions. 

Here, by the summer sea, we do not 
think much about the fall elections, but 
we do what we can for the benefit of our 
island home. The pavilion on the shore 
overlooking the bathing-place is finished, 
and is a delight to both residents and vis- 
itors. It stands high on the ridge and 
makes a pleasant rendezvous for the 
friends by day when the waves are tossing 
the swimmers about, or by night when 
the moon is rising over the ocean. The 
cost of it has already been met by contri- 
butions and by a gay masquerade party 
given on Saturday night, at which the 
young people appeared for a while in odd 
costumes, but unmasked later for a dance. 
My own feelings were deeply hurt by the 


Liberty! Only think of our titular deity 
and the favorite metaphorical illustration 
of our orators in many an eloquent pero- 
ration, the very genius of American free- 
dom, being represented by one of the 
tyrant sex! At first I thought that the 
lady was a tall and majestic woman, but 
soon the masculine-stride with which he 
stalked across the room betrayed him and 
I at once protested to my laughing com- 
panions against such a usurpation of our 
However he turned out to be 
really a meek individual, who is reported 
to have said that, as far as he was con- 


have their rights, especially the right to 
skirts, which he regarded as very uncom- 
fortable. There was much merriment 
and a goodly sum in our treasurer’s hands 
so that we were well satisfied with the 
evening, Goddess of Liberty included. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 





THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Always eager to impart information and 
knowledge concerning the topography of 
New England, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road this yearfurnishes something new, a 
beautiful colored map, which shows the 
White Mountains as viewed from the 
summit of Mt. Washington, 

It is finished in several different col- 
ors, with a printed list showing the 
names of each mountain peak, also the 
numerous ravines and valleys. 

This map is an interesting and instruc- 
tive work and is something entirely origi- 
nal. It will be mailed to any address by 
the General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton, Mass., upon receipt of six cents in 
stamps. 

a 


“ROYAL BLUE.” 





“‘Gettysburg’’ is the leading feature of 
the August number, Book of the Royai 
Blue, the entertaining monthly magazine 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 
great battle is the subject of an interesting 
sketch by General H.S. Huidekoper, of 
Philadelphia, acoompanied by his topo- 
graphical map and many recent views of 
such prominent places on the field as 
“Devil’s Den,”’ ‘The Angle,’’ High Water 
Mark,”’ “Clump of Trees,’ ‘Peach Or- 
chard,’’ etc. The story of the great 
three days’ fight is followed up by a de- 
scription of the odd monuments on the 
field, and why they were erected. 

Whether by design or chance two beau- 
tiful and appropriate poems appear in this 
number, entitled ‘*The Flag,’’ and ‘‘Sol- 
diermen, Bent and Gray,’’ by Mr. W. D. 
Nesbit, whose humorous and _ pathetic 
poems have attracted wide attention 
throughout the country. In the “Stub 
Ends of Thought’’ are some clever aphor- 
isms, and altogether this number has an 
especial tinge of patriotism and humanity 
about it. Free on application in person, 
or mailed on receipt of five cents in post- 
age, by Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston. 








(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 











TH 





E most perfect Summer Glove is the MISS 
FISK SUEDE LISLE. 






It is correct for any 





For sale only at 





occasion, delightfully cool, and will fit perfectly 
after being washed many times. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


144 Tremont Street. 












NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, of Bangor, Me,, 
president of the Dorothea Dix Memoria) 
Association, invites all friends who appre- 
ciate true merit to honor the memory of 
Miss Dix by contributions of articles for 
the sale, or memberships of one dollar, or 
children’s names with five cents each for 
the honor roll. 


Julia Katherine Barnes made an ex 
cellent address to the colored people of 
Rockport, Ill., at a celebration of Eman- 
cipation Day, Aug. 4. She urged them to 
dignify and glorify labor by putting brains 
and skill into the every-day occupations 
of life, and said in conclusion: ‘Right not 
might will prevail in the end, my friends, 
for God is in his heaven. Would that I 
could say that here and now all’s right in 
the world. But I cannot, for my own 
emancipation and enfranchisement are 
yet to come,” 


In Missouri a pitiful case has occurred 
where a;woman confined in the peniten- 
tiary at Jefferson City ran away last 
spring, in the midst of her term, in order 
to look after her children, and has just 
returned to prison as she promised to do. 
Nellie Montgomery was sent from Platte 
County two years ago, to serve aterm for 
assaulting another woman, She left three 
children in Platte County. Last winter 
she was made a servant in the residence of 
the warden, and in February she walked 
off, boarded a train and disappeared, leav- 
ing a note stating that she would return 
in March, after providing for her children 
in Platte County. The penitentiary offi- 
cials had; been searching for her since 
February, but failed to find a clew, more 
than that she had appeared in Platte 
County in man’s clothing and visited her 
children, The woman, in returning, came 
in from St. Louis alone and went to the 
penitentiary. When she gave herself up, 
she remarked that she had an apology to 
offer for not returning in March, but she 
had been ill and unable to come. In con- 
sequence of her escapade, unless par- 
doned, she will be compelled to serve her 
full term without the benelit of the three. 
fourths law. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 











CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC STOCK COMPANY. 


Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, 


“OURS.” 


Prices—15c., 25c., 50c. 





AUG, 18. 








CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


LOUCESTE 


ROUND TRIP, 


75C. 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 
Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A.M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P. M. Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M.; leave Gloucester 3.15 P.M. 
Columbus Orchestra 

E. S. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 





Single Fare, 
50c. 
50-Trip Book, 
$12.50. 




















Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood- working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is 5100 per year.) Each new 
subecription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a govud en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on. 
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THE DAY'S MEASURE. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Ry the glimmer of green and golden, 
The leap and sparkle of spray ; 

By the heart of the rose unfolden 
To the breath of the summer day ; 

By the shout and songs of the reapers, 
Binding the ripened sheaf; 

By the sweet of the honey and lilies, 
By the fall of the loosened leaf; 

By the fields all brown and sere— 
Through the march of the changing 

season 
We measured the passing year. 


By the brave things thought or spoken, 
By the true deeds simply done; 

By the mean things crushed and conquered, 
And the bloodless battles won; 

By the days when the load was heavy, 
Yet the heart grew strong to bear; 

By the dearth, the dole, and the labor, 
The fulness, reward, and cheer; 

By the book of the angel's record, 
We measured the passing year. 





-_-—_ 


A SONG OF MYSTERY. 
We might have walked together—you and I— 
In pathways bright with bloom; beneath a 
sky 
Glorious with light! 
But wherefore, after all these lonely years, 
Should you behold me through a mist of 
tears, 
Far down the Night? 


We might have walked together—you and I— 
With the great world, unheeded, rolling by; 
Knowing but this: 
That Love is all; that gold is only dross— 
That only loss of Love is really loss— 
His smile —his kiss. 


We might have walked together; but alas! 
Like Shadows now in a dim night we pass, 
Or, in the light, 
We call across the bleak, dividing lands— 
Unto each other holding sundered hands — 
*“Good-night! Good-night!”’ 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


—o- —_— 


THE PLANTING OF A TREE. 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH. 
Wouldst thou upbuild a home where sweet 
wild lives are nested, 
Glad with the sound of song, quick with 
the flash of wings, 
Where the soft broods may rock,warm-housed 
and unmolested, 
Deep in the leafy nooks, through all the 
changeful springs? 


Or would’st thou rear an arch of noblest grace 
and splendor, 
Lifted in air and light, shaped by the sun 
and storm, 
Moved by the wandering wind, swayed by 
each influence tender, 
Yet by the hand of life modelled to stead- 
fast form? 


Would'st thou make day more fair, and night 
more rich and holy, 
Winter more keenly bright, and summer's 
self more dear,— 
Grant the sweet earth a gift, deep-rooted, 
ripening slowly, 
Add to the sum of joys that bless the round- 
ed year? 


Go, then, and plant a tree, lovely in sun and 
shadow, 
Gracious in every kind—maple and oak 
and pine. 
Peace of the forest glade, wealth of the fruit- 
ful meadow, 
Blessings of dew and shade, hereafter shall 
be thine! 


For though thon never see the joy thy hand 
hath granted, 
Those who shall follow thee thy generous 
boon may share. 
Thon shalt be Nature’s child, who her best 
fruit hath planted, 
And each of many a spring shall find thy 


gift more fair 
—St. Nicholas. 





GRAN’THER POPP’S HUNDREDTH 
BIRTHDAY. 
BY ETHEL PARTON, 


‘Kizzy! Kizzy!’’ called a voice, sharp- 
ly. “Gran’ther wants you should come 
and practise. He’s set you should play 
something for the folks to-mor:ow, and 
he wants you should do your best.”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear me!’ groaned Kizzy, a pleas- 
ant, rosy-cheeked lass of sixteen, who was 
sitting with a girl of about the same age 
on the doorstep of the Popp farmhouse. 
“If I hadn't forgotten all about it! Come 
with me and help me out, Joella, do. 
Maybe if you play it over for me first, I 
can do it better. Oh, if I could only make 
gran’ther understand there isn’t any mu- 
sic in me—not a bit, not a scrap, not an 
atom, not an echo—how much happier I 
should be!”’ 

Joella, laughing good-naturedly, rose in 
answer to this appeal, and the two went 
in together. They were orphan cousins, 
brought up almost from babyhood in the 
home of their grandfather, Deacon Joel 
Popp, for whom indeed Joella was named, 
as her mother had been before her. Jo- 
ella’s mother had inherited with the name 
all the deacon’s dec‘sion of character and 
practical ability, and now the old man, 
refusing the daily testimony of his eyes 





and ears to the contrary, chose to believe 
that her daughter was exactly like her. 

Joella, his daughter, had had straight, 
red hair, gray eyes, and plain, strong, 
pleasant features. Joella, his granddaugh- 
ter, had delicate features, curling golden 
locks, blue eyes, a dreamy disposition, 
and a taste for music. She was in fact 
exactly like her Aunt Keziah, Kizzy’s 
mother; and Kizzy, on the other hand, 
was her practical Aunt Joella over again. 
But the deacon was firmly of the opinion 
that girls ought to resemble their moth- 
ers, not their aunts, and to this belief 
Kizzy and Joella had to accommodate 
themselves. 

They had gone into the sunny farm- 
house parlor where Deacon Joel, bright- 
eyed, withered, imperivus, on the eve of 
his hundredth birthday and looking for- 
ward eagerly to its festive celebration on 
the morrow, was sitting in a great arm- 
chair with his feet on a stool, 

‘‘Play somethin’ pretty, Keziah,’ he 
commanded. ‘I’ve been waitin’ for ye 
this long time. Play ‘Bluebells o’ Scot- 
land,’ now.”’ 

Kizzy obediently placed her harp by the 
window and began. She twanged a few 
chords, and the old man squirmed and 
grunted, 

‘*What’s the matter of ye?’’ he inquired 
testily. ‘Forgot all ye ever knew, I 
should say. Your mother used to play 
like an angel when she was your age.”’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’ said Kizzy, meekly. She 
tried again, Joella softly humming the 
air for ber as a guide, but presently she 
stumbled and stopped. 

‘“‘What’s that?’”’ He had been dozing, 
but he looked up sharply, ‘‘Joelly, you 
jest leave Keziah be. She can’t play with 
you standin’ there close up against her, 
You come over here by me.”’ 

Joella came, but before Kizzy could be- 
gin again he stopped in the very act of set- 
tling himself more comfortably and glared 
at the unhappy barpist. 

“Somethin’ wrong with your hair,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘What you been doin’ to it?”’ 
“Curling it,’’ said Kizzy, mournfully. 

“Curlin’ it! Why, it don’t curl no 
more’n a poker! That’s what’s the mat- 
ter of it. Your mother’s hair never looked 
all stringy and wispy like yours. Nor 
Joelly’s don’t. You ought to learn to fix 
it neater—call sech things curls!” 

“If you’d let me wear it straight—”’ 
Kizzy began; but gran’ther snorted. 

‘Nonsense! There’s nothin’ so pretty 
as curls—curls that’s curly. Don’t tell 
me I’ve got a girl tuo lazy to curl her 
hair. ’Taint much to do, jest to bresh it 
round a bit o’ broom-handle, I sh’d say. 
I’ve seen your mother do it heaps of 
times. All the Popp women-folks have 
curls,’ 

**My Aunt Joella didn’t, and my hair’s 
like hers,’’ submitted Kizzy, cautiously, 
but the old man took her up at once. 

“Your Aunt Joelly was the exception 
provin’ the rule, an’ your hair ain’t like 
hers no more’n it’s like an Injun’s, You 
curl it better to-morrer, I want the folks 
should see you lookin’ nice, your gran’- 
ther’s hundredth birthday. Mind, now!”’ 

He settled back once more in his chair 
and fell asleep, and pvor Kizzy, touching 
the strings softly and more softly, man- 
aged not to disturb him again with her 
blunders. When he was sleeping too 
soundly to be wakened by the melody 
ceasing, she put down the harp, and the 
girls stole from the room. Passing out of 
the house, they seated themselves under 
a great elm, round the bole of which a 
circular seat had been built. 


J 


“Isn't it lovely out of doors? Good 
gracious, how I do hate that barp!” 
breathed Kizzy, vindictively, and then 


both fell silent and allowed the peace of 
the landscape, the sunset hour, and the 
golden September weather to steal grad- 
ually over their spirits. At last Joella 
said idly, for the sake of saying some- 
thing: 

‘*There comes somebody up the hill in 
a buggy.”’ 

‘*Well, he isn’t coming here,’’ respond- 
ed Kizzy. “Aunt Susan doesn’t expect 
anybody until to-morrow. Why, yes, he 
is coming, Joella! Who can he be?” 

The buggy had stopped, and a young 
man alighted and advanced toward the 
girls, flushed and smiling, and with both 
hands extended. 

“This is Joella, isn’t it?’’ he asked, 
shaking hands before she had time to 
reply, ‘‘and this is Kizzy? I am your 
cousin, Luke Trent, from Colorado. Do 
you think you would have known me 
without an introduction?” 

“J don’t believe we shoul¢e, Cousin 
Luke,’”’ answered Joella, cordially, al- 
though a little shyly. ‘“‘You see, we 
weren't sure you were coming, from your 
last letter, and I don’t think that last 
photograph you sent gran’ther is a very 
good likeness. We dian’t know you; but 
we're just as glad to see you,” 

“So you think my last picture was a 
bad one?” asked the young man, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘l wonder which one it was, now. 
I had several taken at about the same 
time, and I don’t know which you have. 


” 





Some of them were wretched. I wanted 
them destroyed, but father liked them 
and sent some away without my knowl. 
edge. Perhaps you have one of those. 
It’s no wonder you didn’t know me, if 
you have.” 

“It wasn’t sent without your knowl- 
edge, any way,”’ said Kizzy, bluntly, ‘‘and 
you'd better not let gran’ther know you've 
forgotten the letter that came with it. He 
thought a great deal of what you wrote, 
and he’s pretty touchy.”’ 

‘Touchy, is he?”’ said Luke. ‘Well, I 
suppose that’s natural at a hundred years 
old —” 

‘*Ninety nine,’’ interrupted Kizzy. ‘It’s 
his hundredth birthday; but he’s only 
ninety-nine years old. He wouldn’t wait 
till next year to celebrate. He said he 
was going to make sure of the first thing 
that came along with a hundred in it, in 
case of accidents.”’ 

Luke laughed again, and Joella invited 
him into the house to be introduced, 
while Kizzy went to the barn to find a few 
more eggs for the guest’s supper. The 
introductions were hardly over before 
gran’ther fell napping, and Joella led the 
Western visitor about the house. He was 
delighted with the old homestead, and 
she enjoyed his pleasure in its treasures 
and curiosities. He was especially ardent 
in his admiration of the family silver. 

“It is pretty,’’ she agreed, watching 
him as he handled her favorite squatty 
cream jug and sugar bowl. ‘‘The Popps 
have always been a little extravagant in 
silver, and I’m not sorry. Kizzy thinks 
so much of that pitcher she says she 
doesn’t consider it properly cleaned till 
she can look in it and count her eye- 
lashes.’’ 

Luke’s enthusiasm soon won the liking 
of all the household except Kizzy, who 
perversely confided to Joella that she 
could not endure him, and refused to give 
any other reason than that his hair was 
shiny-slick and the toes of his boots too 
narrow. Moreover, he had praised her 
playing when she could see he knew 
better. 

The next morning, regardless of his 
presence, she came defiantly to breakfast 
with her hair in curl-papers. Joella, as 
fresh as a blue morning-glory in her dainty 
gingham and yellow curls, remonstrated 
in vain. There was an angry gleam in 
Kizzy’s gray eyes, and her red head brist- 
led in all directions with irregular paper 
knobs. Butsoona buggy came in sight, 
identified at a distance by the projecting 
legs of the camera as that of the village 
photographer, who was coming to ‘‘take’’ 
gran’ther and the household in a family 
group. 

Luke had left the room, and Kizzy, as 
she ran up-stairs to let down her hair, 
knocked at his door to tell him that 
gran’ther wished him to be included in 
the picture. He called in answer that 
he was sorry, but that he had just been 
seized with a violent nuseb'eed, and that 
they had better not wait. This message 
Kizzy delivered, and the photograph was 
taken without him. When it was com- 
pleted the phot: grapher wished to try a 
second, but in the interval it occurred to 
Kizzy to see if there was anything she 
could do for Luke. 

‘Salt and water, and a culd key down 
his back”? she thought, and turned toward 
the dining-room to get the salt; but as she 
approached it she was startled by a faint 
jiugle of silver. There should have been 
no one there, She knew that the whole 
househoid were at the front of the house, 
intent on the group to be photographed. 
She stepped into the doorway. Cousin 
Luke was there, his valise in his hand, 
aud the silver was no longer on the dress 
er. The two stared at each other. Kiz- 
zy’s heart thumped, Was her cousin a 
thief? Her fear was that he would run 
with whatever was in that bag. Her first 
thought was not to appear to suspect 
him. 

‘Is your nosebleed better?’’ she asked, 
steadying her voice with a great effort. 

“Yes, thank you,’ he answered com- 
posedly, although the color went out of 
his face. ‘‘But it left me feeling a little 
faint, and I came for a glass of water. I 
can get it myself; don’t wait. You will 
be wanted.”’ 

“You look pale. I'll get it,’’ she an- 
swered. She poured some water from a 
pitcher on a side-table. He took it and 
lifted the glass to his lips. As he did so, 
she stepped carelessly a few paces toward 
the window, near which he had set down 
his valise as she entered. She picked the 
valise up, opened it and lookedin. He 
saw her, and throwing the glass down 
with a crash and an oath, sprang toward 
her. She was too quick for him, and be- 
fore he could snatch at the valise, in the 
depths of which gleamed the precious 
silver, she had flung it far through the 
window. He could not leap after it. 
There was a sunken cellar-door below, 
with descending steps and a brick pave- 
ment which would have made the attempt 
dangerous. 

“I’m your cousin,’ he said, sullenly, 
after a pause. “Don’t call. You don’t 





This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to, spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 
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will secure a life-time of comfort. First see that it 
is properly sewed on, and then experiment till you 
find just the touch and the twist that is easiest for 
you. It cannot break, bend, or rust. 


ALL LEADING STORES KEEP THEM. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE WANT WOMEN AND GIRLS in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada who can copy letters to work for us as correspondents, at a 
salary of $4.00 per week and expenses. The work can be done evenings, without 
interfering with other occupations. We have spent thousands of dollars in 
advertising during the past four years. We intend to spend thousands more 


stands for. 





at least until every woman and child in the land knows what the word SNAP 
If you wish to work for us, send 10 cents in silver or 12 cents in 
postage stamps for a card of two dozen SNAP HOOKS AND EYES and 
we will send you full particulars, with instructions, etc. 


Address Dept. W. 8l, 
SNAP HOOK AND EYE MBG. CO., 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 
Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 


Positively no canvassing, soliciting, or commission business. 


NEW YORK. 

















want a scandal. Keep qniet and I'll go. 
But it won’t be safe for you if you call.” 

Kizzy was thinking fast; the threat de- 
cided her. 

‘I don’t believe you’re my cousin!’’ she 
cried. ‘Il don’t know who you are! 
You’re a strange man!”’ 

He ran then. She followed; but was 
only in time to see him spring into the 
photographer’s buggy that stood at the 
gate and drive furiously away. She saw 
that he had escaped, and went slowly 
round the house for the silver, feeling 
very queer and weak. Then she came to 
the porch with the valise in her hand and 
told her story. They were still wonder- 
ing and exclaiming when, hardly fifteen 
minutes later, a carriage came in sight, 
and behind it and fastened to it with a 
rope, was the buggy of the photographer. 
Three men alighted and hurried to the 
house. 

It was all explained very quickly. The 
thief, who was not Luke, but a young 
man of about his coloring and build, had 
travelled with the real Luke and had 
drawn from him sufficient information 
concerning family treasures and family 
affairs to suggest the scheme which had 
so nearly succeeded, Ata junction where 
it was necessary to change cars, he had 
given Luke false information, leading him 
to take the wrong train and be carried to 
a remote village. Luke had, however, 
taken a special excursion-train which 
chanced to run that morning. In riding 
up from the station with a farmer he had 
encountered tbe thief driving the photog- 
rapher’s buggy. ‘The farmer had recog- 
nized this, and Luke had recognized the 
stranger who had misied him and then 
disappeared. Suspecting mischief, they 
bad stopped him, and when his answers 
proved unsatisfactory had forced him to 
return with them. He had tried on the 
way to escape, and they had bound his 
wrists securely with a scarf and now held 
him between them, a very crestfallen ras- 
cal indeed. 

When ali was told, gran’ther turned to 
the real Lukeand asked: ‘‘You say you're 
Luke Trent, do you?”’ 

‘“*Yes,’’ answered the young fellow, 
“but you won't find me so fond of my 
relatives as to carry off their silver for a 
souvenir, Gran’ther Popp.” 

The old man chuckled, ‘That's all 
right. But I want to know your mother's 
maiden name and the ages of all your 
fambly and a few other things before I 
turn you loose among my spoons and my 
granddarters.”’ - 

“I should say one of your granddaugh- 
ters was quite capable of taking care of 
herself and the spoons, too’ Luke an- 
swered, smiling with shy admiration at 
Kizzy. 

“That’s so!’’ assented gran’ther. ‘‘Kiz- 
zy, you’ve done well! You keep that sil- 
ver for your own, You've earned it!”’ 

But there was something Kizzy wanted 
more than silver. ‘‘O gran’ther!’’ she 
burst out, ‘Don’t give me anything if 
you want to please me. Let me give 
something away I’ve got already. My 








harp. Oh, my harp! Joella likes it and 
she can play, but I do hate it so!” 

How gran’ther, whose brows looked 
stormy, might have answered if Cousin 
Luke, who saw the harp standing within 
the parlor, had not quickly brought it out 
to Joella, will never be known. But that 
is what Luke did, saying witha mischiev- 
ous look as he did so: ‘Play, cousiv, play 
‘There’s Music in the Air.’ ” 

So Jvella played, and played her best. 
The green vines waved above her head 
and her soft cheeks we e flushed with ex- 
citement as touched the strings, 
Gran’ther looked and listened. 

‘*Taint bad!’ he said, shortly, when 
she had tivished. He added, ‘But if Jo- 
elly’s to have her aunt Keziah’s harp in- 
stead o’ Kizzy, it’s so much the more rea- 
son for Kizzy havin’ the bowl an’ pitcher. 
Things ought to be divided fair.” 

And that is how it happened that on 
Deacon Popp’s hundredth birthday, when 
the guests arrived and filled the old home- 
stead to overflowing with friendliness and 
joy, it was Joella who entertained them 
with the ‘“‘Bluebells of Scotland’’ and the 
old tunes that gran’ther loved, and Kizzy 
who, with her straight hair knotted com- 
fortably in her neck, flew busily about 
with Cousin Luke, attending to their more 
prosaic wants,—pno music on her mind, 
but laughter on her lips and congratula- 
tions ringing in her ears,—as happy a girl 
as ever murdered time and tune, or made 
a perfect pudding.—Youth’s Companion. 
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BRYN MAWR SCHOLARSHIPS AND FEL- 
LOWSHIPS. 


Bryn Mawr College offers much aid to 
students in its graduate and undergradu- 
ate scholarships and in its fellowships. 
The former differ in value, but the latter 
are all $525. The European fellowships, 
of which three are given yearly, have al- 
ready been announced. The other awards 
for 1902-03, as far as made, are as follows: 

RESIDENT FELLOWS. 

Fellow in Greek, Gwendolen Brown 
Willis, of Racine, Wis.; A. M. University 
of Chicagv, 1896. Miss Willis has done 
graduate work at Chicago and at the 
American School, Athens. 

Fellow in Latin, Elizabeth Mary Per- 
kins, of Washington, D. C.; A. B. Bry2 
Mawr, 1900. Miss Perkins took the senior 
European fellowship, and has been study- 
ing at the University of Berlin. 

Fellow io Teutonic Philology, Agnes 
Julia de Schweinitz, Bethlehem, Pi 
A. M. Bryn Mawr, 1899. Miss de Schwel 
nitz has done graduate work at Bry? 
Mawr and the University of Leipsic. 

Fellow in Romance Language, Fiorencé 
Leftwick, Baltimore; A. B. Bryn Maw!, 
1895. Miss Leftwick has held one Europea® 
fellowship from Bryn Mawr and anvthet 
from the Baltimore Association for the 
Promotion of the University Education of 
Women. She has done graduate work at 
Bryn Mawr, the Sorbonne and College 4¢ 
France, and the University of Zuric!. 

Fellow in Mathematics, Virginia Rags 
da'e, Jamestown, N. C.; S. B. Guildford 
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College, 1892. Miss Ragsdale has held a 
European fellowship from Bryn Mawr and 
one from the Baltimore Association. She 
has done graduate work at Bryn Mawr 
and the University of Géttingen. 

Fellow in Physics, Eugenia Fowler, 
Baltimore; A. B. Bryn Mawr, 1901. Miss 
Fowler has been doing graduate work at 
Bryn Mawr. 

Fellow in Chemistry, Willey Denis, 
New Orleans; A. B. Tulane University, 
1899. Miss Denis has done graduate 
work at Tulane and Bryn Mawr. 

Fellow in Biology, Nettie M. Stevens, 
San José, Cal.; A.M. Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, 1900. Miss Stevens has 
done graduate work at Bryn Mawr, and 
as bolder of the president’s European fel- 
lowship has worked at the Zodlogical 
Station, Naples. 

Special fellow in Teutonic Languages, 
Margarethe Urdahl, Madison, Wis.; L. B. 
University of Wisconsin, 1896. Miss Ur- 
dahl has done graduate work at the Uni. 
ersities of Heidelberg and Christiania, 
and has been this last year fellow in Teu- 
tonic Languages at Bryn Mawr. 

Graduate svholarships have been award- 
ed as follows: 

In Latin, Mary Watson Sellards, A. M. 
University of Kansas, 1901. In English, 
Katharine Jackson, A. M. Ohio Wesleyan 
University, 1900. In Archzology, Edith 
Hayward Hall, A. B. Smith College, 1899, 
and Ethel McCoy Walker, A. B. Bryn 
Mawr, 1899. In History, Grace Albert, 
A. B. Bryn Mawr, 1900; and Helen Henry 
Hodge, A. B. Bryn Mawr, 1901. In Math- 
ematics, Myrtle Knepper, A. M. Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1900. In Biology, Mar- 
garet A, Reed, A. B. Woman’s College of 
Baltimore, 1901; and Ellen Torrelle, Ph. 
D. University of Minnesota, 1901. 

The George W. Childs essay prize, 
awarded to the student excelling in Eng- 
lish essay work throughout the four years, 
goes to Sara Montenegro, Louisville, Ky. 

Undergraduate scholarships have been 
awarded as follows: The James E, Rhoads 
sophomore scholarship to Mary Rachel 
Norris, of Torringford, Conn,; the James 
E. Rhoads senior scholarship to Edna 
Aston Shearer, of Philadelphia; the Maria 
Hopper sophomore scholarship to Bertha 
Warner Seely, of Brookport, N. Y. 

The Anna Powers memorial scholarship 
has been awarded to Margaret Elizabeth 
Brusstar, of Bridsboro, Pa.; and the Maria 
L, Eastman Brook Hall memorial scholar- 
ship to Eleanor Louise Fleischer, of Phil- 
adel phia. 


A WOMAN RENT COLLECTOR. 

“Difficulties?”’ said Miss Blanche Geary. 
She said it musingly and with a rising in- 
flection. Then, seeming to decide, she 
resumed briskly: ‘‘Why, the engineers 
and the scrubwomen are the chief diffi- 
culties.’’ 

Miss Geary is rent collector for a model 
tenement-house company. She has charge 
of 338 tenants for it, and, with the com- 
pletion of contemplated additions to its 
East Side property, this number will be 
increased by 250. In a total annual rent 
roll of $50,000, Miss Geary will lose per- 
haps $50 in a year. For several years 
some of her buildings have not lost a dol- 
lar. Miss Geary was the first and is still 
almost the only woman to do that sort of 
thing in this city. 

“You see,” she said, still contemplating 
the sins of the engineer, “if the water is 
not coming up hot enough or is so hot 
that your pipes are bursting all over the 
house, or if the tenants come in a proces- 
sion and threaten to leave because they 
are freezing to death, or if the furnace is 
consuming two or three times as much 
coal as it did under the last man you had, 
why, then you know there’s something 
wrong with the engineer. In the days 
when these things used to trouble me I 
didn’t understand furnaces well enough 
to go down and teach the engineer his 
business. Nowadays I can tell when a 





man is leaving his damper open and let-- 


ting all his coal go up the chimney. 

“So the engineer trouble is long since 
vanished. It belonged to my salad days. 
But the ‘serub lady’—bless her heart!—is 
always with us. One of my greatest diffi- 
culties is to get the halls and stairs prop- 
erly cleaned. We have no desire to save 
on this point. We are perfectly willing 
to pay whatever is necessary to have it 
Welldone. But there is not a scrub wo- 
man in New York who will not clean 
three flights of stairs in one pail of water, 
thick as hasty pudding with mud. We 
furnish the soda and soap. All we ask is 
that they change the water once or twice 
during the forenoon. But that is abso- 
lutely what they refuse to do. If I put 
4n advertisement in the paper, I will have 
4line of women a block long here after 
the job, and every one of them will have 
4 tale of woe about the exceeding number 
and poverty of her children. Then if I 
take her on she will wash down my stairs 
in liquid mud, leaving long streaks of 
it wherever her cloth has wiped. 

“Then another trade I have to know,” 





continued Miss Geary, reflectively, ‘‘is 
pi<..bing. When there is a drain stopped 
up I must tell the plumber what and 
where the trouble is. What is the plumb- 
er for? Well, he is to fix the trouble 
when he knows what it is; but half the 
time he won’t know what it is unless you 
tell him. 

“An essential thing is to know the 
wages received by all class of employees 
— carpenters, janitors, printers, clerks, 
mechanics of all kinds —in order to know 
whether they are capable of paying the 
rent. Sometimes people will take your 
rooms when they are quite incapable of 
paying the rent. When they tell you their 
occupation you must know what wages 
they are probably receiving. Then, again, 
you must know the different sections of 
the city and certain streets, and even cer- 
tain houses in them; and when you find 
that an applicant for one of your flats 
comes from there you know that you 
must be very careful indeed.” 





REBUKES POLICEMAN AND FREES 
THE WOMAN. 

Mrs. Annie Cooper, who was arrested 
by Policeman Joseph Murray at Third 
Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street, last 
Friday night, was honorably discharged 
yesterday in the Yorkville court, and 
Magistrate Poole administered another 
rebuke to Murray. A fine of $5 was im- 
posed on Richard Seery, a witness of the 
arrest, who failed to obey a subpwna to 
appear in court on Sunday. Seery de- 
nied that he had seen Murray strike Mrs, 
Cooper. In his decision Magistrate Pool 
said: 


It is coming to a pretty pass when a 
woman cannot walk the street without 
being arrested as a street-walker, and it 
has come to a pretty pass when a police- 
man on his night off prowls around in an- 
other precinct. Every word this woman 
has said has been corroborated. Her very 
appearance showed her respectability. 
Why, the evidence this officer gave was 
shocking to my sensibility. This woman 
was not interfered with by a pickpocket, 
robber, or burglar, but by a policeman in 
the service, whose duty it is to protect 
lives and property and to see to the secur- 
ity of our citizens. I am glad to say that 
I believe her, and I discharge her. I shall 
see that this evidence is placed in the 
hands of Commissioner Partridge to have 
him act in the case. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLURIDA. 


PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN WOMEN. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., AuG. 1, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On July 8, the women of Jacksonville, 
Fla., under the leadership of Mrs. Neal 
Mitchell, took charge of the street railway 
for one day. The proceeds of the road 
were devoted by the company to the 
Home for the Aged. 

Mrs. Mitchell sent out notices the day 
before the event, telling each lady conduc. 
tor to what car, hour, and place she was 
assigned. To the credit of those ladies be 
it said that not one was missing or even 
late! Their time was divided into three 
hours’ duty, so that none grew tired or 
negligent. 

Many trolley parties were given that 
night to swell the proceeds for such a 
worthy cause From 5.30 A. M., till mid- 
night the various ladies stuck to their 
cars, coining money. Mrs. Mitchell turned 
in $642 clear profit for one day’s work. 

M.N, 
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MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, AuG, 4, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our recent State Convention, held June 
3 and 4, was an excellent one, and it proved 
a great encouragement to the members of 
the new St. Paul Club. The meetings were 
held in the Senate Chamber at the Capitol, 
and there we enjoyed an admirable address 
by Miss Vida Goldstein of Australia. 

We are working for a co-guardianship 
bill, and shall be glad of any suggestions 
from your successful workers in Massa- 
chusetts. At our annual convention we 
elecied a new member of our executive 
committee — Mrs. Jennie K. Brown of 
Luverne. MaupD C, STOCKWELL, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS: 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Hon. John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 
—_—_—_—_=—— 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 























NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
. { Mrs. Evizapera Capy STANTON, 250 West 94th Street, New York, 
Honorary Presidente: { Mise SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAW CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALIcE StoNE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio 
Coeepentins Secretary, Miss KATE M. Gorpon, Miss Laura Cuay. Lexington, Ky 
2008 erican Tract Society Building, New York. Mrs. Mary J. Cosousnare, 
Jes Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


Auditors, 





AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLorRapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 

GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
low, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 
Miss Catherine M. Fiemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Mrs. A.C. Wait Lincoln. 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 
LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt- 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder. Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids. 
MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 
Minneapolis. 
MississipP!, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
MiasouR!, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Av., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis, 
MoNTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
New JERSEY, Mrs, M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw Mex100, Mrs. J. R. McFie; Santa Fe. Miss C, Fields, 1198. Walter St.,Albuquerque. 
New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn, Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
NortTH Dakota, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. S. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sout Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P, Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan, 
VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley,A.M.,Waterbury Centre. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
Wesr ViraintA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence, 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 
For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Codéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 
A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLnpsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening ip 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomANn’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Kvuoks and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannpum. Callers are always welcome 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President 
Harrier T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Atice Stons BLackwett, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JourRnAL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL 








REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public, 
Everything neat, clean aud modern. 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, al ~~ and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week-day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


Telephone A. LUNDIN, 
625 Oxford, Prop 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to '‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. ° 


Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alic 
Stone Blackwell. — ’ 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, ‘by Frances BE. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Capectiens to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


s Sontions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
ne. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Dolead. 4 ’ 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Vr uvieli's Cudperation Esseitial io Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F Hoar 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Milttary Argument, by Alice Stone 
Black well. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A good opportunity for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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MISS ANTHONY INTERVIEWED. 

‘*Yes, we women have to fight constant- 
ly for our rights, and after we get them 
we have to watch out sharply for fear 
they will be taken away while our backs 
are turned, or just as we begin to feel 
safe and comfortable,” said Susan B. An- 
thony, recently. ‘Just look at the college 
presidents at the head of great c.éduca- 
tional institutions in this country, who, io 


their hearts, are not in sympathy with co.- | 


education, and who secretly work to un- 
dermine the system,’ and Miss Anthony 
mentioned several names prominent in 
the educational world. 

‘“‘When they can’t get the girls out of 


college they resort to separate recitations, | 
and it’s plain exvough on the face of it why | 


this is done. The girls stand so much 
higher in their studies than the boys that 
it reflects anything but credit on the lat- 
ter. 
rated in the class room, Half the stimu- 
lus is in competition, and if the boys and 
girls are given separate recitations and 
examinations, how are we going to tell 
which stands higher? The girls must 
compete for the same prizes with the 
boys; that’s where the fun comes in. 

“If the young women students at the 
University of Rochester are made to recite 
separate from the young men, it will not 
be following strictly the spirit of the 
pledge made when the women were ad- 
mitted, ‘on perfect equality with the men,’ 
to share equally with them every advan- 
tage and privilege which the University 
offers, providing the women of Rochester 
raised $50,000. Now if this is made a ‘co- 
ordinate’ school, as it is termed by Presi- 
dent Hopkins, that is not keeping the 
pledge. 

“Our University still sticks to old lines 
in bestowing a post-graduate degree, in 
requiring so much Greek. There is a 
young woman now taking a post graduate 
course here, and she will not devote as 
much time as the faculty wish her to, to 
Greek, for she considers it a waste of 
time, and she can get her degree at either 
Harvard or Cornell without it, but she 
can’t get it at our University.”’ 

Miss Anthony was very much interested 
in a letter recently received from a woman 
graduate of the Chicago University, now 
practising law in that city. It gives some 
facts concerning the attitude of 
President Hopkins of University, 
which are interesting, if authentic. The 
letter says, among other things: 

**‘We are in the midst of a crisis in wo- 
man’s education, and we are calling out 
the old war-horses who paved the way 
for us in the early days. Dr. Harper, of 
the University of Chicago, wishes to sep- 
arate the men and the women the first 
two years at the University of Chicago. 
He calls it ‘codrdinate education,’ and 
imagines people are gullible enough not 
to see that it is abolishing coéducation. 
It is reported that the woman's average is 
B and the men’s C, therefore their stock 
argument is that men are too chivalrous 
to compete with women, and so it is nec- 
essary to separate them! ‘The other ar- 
gument is that the school is so crowded 
that it is to make a change. 
One can economize space by separating 
the men and women! Did you ever in 
the old days hear more ridiculous argu- 
ments? There is arumor that Mrs. Jobn 
D. Rockefeller favors this change. Now, 
can’t you write this excellent lady one of 
your stirring appeals, and see if we can- 
not stem this backward tide? The Rocke- 
fellers are the power behind the throne. 
If this step is taken, it will be heralded 
all over the world as a failure of coéduca- 


inside 
the 


necessary 


tion. 

‘How dishonorable to found an 
distinct understanding 
coéducational; to go to 


insti- 
tution upon the 
that it to 
women's clubs and beg money, making 
such protestations, and then turn around 


Is be 


and attempt to deceive people by a scheme 
of codrdinate education! 

‘What means this reactionary spirit? 
We must make a stand and fight, or soon 
another step will be taken. Dr. Harper 
amuses me. Coéducation isn’t any prob- 
lem as long as the women are only one- 
tifth or one-fourth; it is only as the num- 
ber approaches dangerously near the one- 
half proportion that he finds it such a 
problem. 

“The scheme of government is some- 
what elaborate at the University of Chi- 
cago. There is the junior college faculty 
{the professors of the first two years), the 
senate (the professors of the third and 
fourth years and graduate school), the 
congregation, composed of chosen alumni 
and alumnz and professors, and the trus- 
tees. The junior college faculty met and, 
by a vote of 19 to 14, decided in favor of 
coéducation. Dr. Harper asked them all 
to write their names on the ballots. After 
the meeting adjourned, he threw out five 


votes on the ground that they had not | 


taught one year (there is such a rule), 
then, by himself, he cast his vote as pre- 


siding officer against coéducation, and, | 


after we had been rejoicing all the after- 
noon over the vote, announced the vote 


No, we don’t want the sexes sepa- | 


was 15 to 14 against coéducation. The 

senate decided to pass the question for 

the present. A majority of the senate is 
against us, although we have many very 
strong men. The congregation then met 
| and voted 24 to 7 in favor of coéducation. 
This compels the junior faculty to meet 
again and either affirm their former de- 
| cision or to reverse. There is no time to 
| lose in arousing public sentiment against 
| this action.”’ 

‘I have done nothing,” said Miss An- 
thony. ‘I don’t know that I can do any- 
thing, except offer my protest. The 
| younger women must fight the battles 
| now.”’ 





PRESERVING TIME. 


| There are many methods of preserving 
fruit, and the simple ones are those of 
service tv the housekeeper who has other 
| duties than cookery. Fruits are so im- 
portant an item in the dietary that it 
seems almost impossible to have too much 
at any season, and when the wealth of 


summer stores so much of rich nutrition | 


in fruit, it seems imperative in our North- 
ern climes that we should store this need- 
ful food for use in winter. 

Preserving is hard work done in the old 
way, where in the best of copper or porce- 
lain lined kettles, one must watch closely 
after the sugar is added, to prevent scorch- 
ing or burning of fruit. 

Of course all that is done away with by 
the modern cook, who uses cnly the best 
of aluminum utensils if she still cooks 
directly over the fire, because there is in 
aluminum a peculiar quality which pre- 
vents burning. 

The most simple of methods is to place 
fruitin a large kettle and put it in an 
Aladdin Oven made as described in the 
JouRNAL of August 9. A five gallon 
stone jar one of the best articies to 
cook io, as tin, 
poisonous many times when brought in 
contact with the acid of fruit or vegeta- 
bles. Prepare fruit as for any method of 
preserving, add sugar, place in oven, turn 
the lamp to reading height, and let the 
fruit—a five-gallon jar full, cook from 
eight t» ten hours. A convenient plan is 
to prepare the fruit in the evening, fill the 
jar and start the oven about nine o'clock; 
this will allow one hour for the oven to 
heat, and cooking will begin at ten and 
till eight the next morning will be ten 
hours of slow process cooking, which will 
develop a flavor never secured by rapid 


is 


the common kind, is 


methods. 

Place the glass jars in the stove oven 
till they are well heated, then fill direct 
from the large jar and seal. Sour can- 
ning will be a success because the fruit 
and sugar have become so thoroughly 
melted together, the slow and long appli- 
cation of heat has brought out flavors like 
those drawn out by sunshine, 

The texture is fine because slow process 
cooking softens iustead of hardening pulp 
or skin. For jelly cook in the same way, 
strain, add one cup of juice to each cup 
of sugar; boil twenty minutes and fill 
glasses. The jelly will be a deep rich 
color with natural and well defined flavor, 
A quart of berries can be taken care of 
easily in this way, and for camp or home 
the slow process of cooking is practical, 
economical and convenient for the man or 
woman who realizes that good food is 
imperative for good health and power to 
work. It is method not expense which 
brings success in cooking. 

MARION A. MACBRIDE, 

Arlington Heights, Aug, 11, 1902. 


—_—- — 


GREEK WOMEN 


The following extract from a private 
letter written by Gwendolin Brown Wil- 
lis, daughter of Rev. Olympia Brown, who 
has been spending a year at the American 
school in Athens, gives a glimpse of the 
life of Greek women. She says: 

‘“T went to Megara to-day to see the 
Easter dances. I was disappointed about 
finding others going, and so got off alone 
on the ten o’clock train. Megara is a se 
cluded little village. I went upon the 
hill above the town. There I found the 
peasant women dancing the same dances 
that I saw on the first day of Lent, only 
more extensive, and the dresses 
The groups of dancers 


much 
were much finer. 
were very large; in one I counted fifty 
There was an enormous crowd, 
almost entirely peasants and all 
Greeks. I was almost the only foreigner 
until later in the day. I went about 
watching the dances for some time, thena 
Greek woman came up and began to ask 
me questions, whether I had a husband 
there or a brother, where I came from, 
why I had come to Greece, what was 
America iike, had we dances in America 
like those, etc. After awhile I became 
aware that the whole row of women in 
front of us were greatly interested in this 
interview, so much so that they had even 
left off dancing and come up so close to 
‘us that we were surrounded by a sort of 


women. 


but 


; mosaic of faces wrapped round with yel- 
| low head cloths. I thought it was time 














to leave. I returned toward the town 
and on the way encountered an old Dutch- 
man who went with us on the Dopfeld 
trip. (Tbe same man whe gave the 
money for the Leucas excavation.) He 
was very pleasant, but overcome with 
horror that I had come to Megara by my- 
self. We walked back to the square con. 
versing in ‘eloquent German and broken 
English.’ 

“There I found Miss Stone and a friend. 
I attached myself to their party, which 
seemed to relieve the old gentleman's 
mind, and he departed.” 

In this little extract we catch a glimpse 
of the old conception of woman as only 
an adjunct to man; the first question is 
‘‘where is your husband?’ ‘where is 
your brother?” **‘Why are you out with- 
out some man?” “How dare you?’’ 
When will the world learn to look upon 
woman as an indepevdent human being, 
living her own life! 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. M. E. Skillings, one of the charter 
members of the New England Woman’s 
Press Association, celebrated her 77th 
birthday last week at her home in Arling- 
ton. The Press Association sent her an 
official letter of congratulation and a 
basket of flowers, and by concerted action 
many of the club members sent her per- 
sonal letters and gifts and other tokens of 
remembrance, these coming from all parts 
of New England. Mrs. Stillings has lived 
a very lovely life, full of pleasant things. 
She has been most artistic and literary in 
her tastes, and her house is filled with 
beautiful paintings. She was for many 
years a correspondent from Arlington for 
one uf the Boston daily papers. 

Another member of the N. E. P. A., 
Mrs. Emma Shaw Colcleugh of Provi- 
dence, R. I., isspending the summer ex- 
ploring Central Africa. From Zanzibar 
she writes to Boston friends: 

Such a wonderful place as this is and 
such a lot I have seen even in this brief 
time! I can scarcely realize that barely 
twenty four hours have elapsed since I 
landed. Teaat the British Consulate, a 
Mohammedan wedding ceremonial last 
evening aud a visit this morning to one of 
the rajahs. the richest man in Zanzibar, 
with all his Oriental magnificence, and the 
prospect of seeing the members of his 
barein and having a look at their clothes 
and jewels, is considerable, is it not, fox 
so short a time? A luncheon is to be 
given for me to-day (June 29) when among 
others I expect to meet the sultan’s prime 
minister, the sultan himself being out of 
town. 

From Zanzibar she goes to Mombasa, 
the capital of the British East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, and the coast terminus of the 
lately completed Uganda railway. She 
will go over the entire length of the rail- 
way to Lake Victoria Nyanza, making 
short excursions along the line, aud will 
probably take a caravan trip into the heart 
of equatorial Africa, Mrs. Colcleugh is 
an experienced and intrepid traveller, 
Her (first long trip was made tu Alaska in 
1884, and she visited that country again in 
1885 and in 1889, exploring the Canadian 
shores of the great lakes on her last trip. 
Through the courtesy of the Iludson Bay 
Company she visited the Kiondike while 
interest in that region was keenest, tak- 
ing the interior route over which so many 
travellers have since tramped. There is 
an island on the Mackenzie River named 
Colcleugh Island for her, and another body 
of land up there was christened Emma 
Island. Since that time hardly a summer 
has passed in which she has not crossed 
the continent on some expedition, and in 
1889, by special request of the Canadian 
Pacific Navigation Company, she went on 
an exploring expedition among the islands 
along the British Columbian coast and to 
the Queen Charlotte Islands. In 1890 she 
touk her first trip to Hawaiiand extended 
her trip to the South Sea Islands, a jour- 
ney of over 30,000 miles. On her return 
from this trip, she was elected to member- 
ship in the National Geographical Society, 
an honor accorded to few women. Her 
most recent trip to Cuba and Porto Rico 
during the months following the Spanish- 
American war, was undertaken for the 
purpose of investigating the relief work, 
and the social-and political conditions in 
Porto Rico, and her graphic letters con- 
tained accurate and picturesque descrip- 
tion of the existing conditions. 





Miss Maggies J. Walz, of Calumet, 
Mich., the only woman Finnish journalist 
and newspaper publisher in America, bas 
had an unique career. Miss Walz is a 
young woman, comparatively, but has 
met with remarkable success in this coun- 
try asa result of her business sagacity and 
hard work and to-day occupies a promi- 
nent position inthe Finnish publishing 
business in the United States. She came 
to America in 1881. After paying for the 
trip from Finland to Hancock, Mich., she 
had only $7 left, and it was necessary for 
her to accept a position as a domestic ser- 
vant to earn her living. From the first 
she was interested in the language and 





literature of this country and she attended 
an English night school. During six 
years’ work in various walks of life, Miss 
Walz saved $1,500 from her earnings, and 
in 1887 she returved to Europe, visiting in 
Sweden. In 1888 she returned to this 
country and brought with her fourteen 
Fionish girls, assisting many in paying 
for their passage and securing work for 
them all inside of four days after their ar- 
rival at Hancock. Miss Walz was always 
solicitous for the welfare of her country- 
women and through her efforts about 
twenty-five Finnish women attended a 
night school at that time. She took a po- 
sition in a dry goods store at Hancock as 
clerk in 1888, being the first Finnish wo- 
man clerk in the State. The work at that 
time was much despised by the Finns, 
and many regarded it as a disgrace, but 
to-day there are between 100 and 200 Fin- 
nish girls working as clerks in stores in 
the upper peninsula alone. At this time 
Miss Walz acted as agent among the Fin- 
nish people for transportation and insur- 
ance companies. About this time she did 
her first newspaper work, in which line 
she has been very successful, sending cor- 
respondence to papers in Finland. Miss 
Walz entered the Northern Indiana Nor- 
mal School and Business College at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., in 1893, and continued her 
studies during a period of one and a half 
years. Miss Walz is treasurer and man- 
ager of the Suometar Printing Company, 
publishers of The Suometar, the oldest 
weekly in America, established in 1879. 
The Suometar is independent in politics 
and in religion and has a strong influence 
with the Finns of America. It probably 
has done more in the cause of the down- 
trodden Fions than any other paper pub- 
lished. It circulates throughout the 
United States, having a special corre- 
spondent in all important Finnish settle- 
ments, and goes all over Europe where 
Finnish people are to be found, This 
progressive Finnish woman is sole owner, 
editov and publisher of The Naisten Lehti, 
or Ladies’ Journal, which has been pub- 
lished continuously forthe past six years. 
The magazine is the official organ of the 
Finnish Ladies’ Societies of America, and 
is read by the Finnish women. In 1894, 
largely through Miss Walz’s efforts, the 
Finnish Ladies’ Society of Calumet was 
organized. This was the first woman’s 
club to be formed in this country among 











| 


the Finnish ladies, and with its aid clubs | 


were rapidly formed in other cities, in- 
cluding Chicago and New York, though 
the local organization remains to this day 
the strongest and largest, with a member- 
ship of about 225. The Finnish woman's 
clubs are banded together under one or 
ganization, somewhat like the Michigan 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. It is 
known as the Finnish Ladies’ Societies of 
America, and in common with the several 


THE DRAMA, 


Boston Music HALL.— The three-act 
comedy “Ours,” written by T. W. Robert. 
son and produced under his direction ag 
manager of the Prince of Wales Theatre 
London, in 1866, will be presented at Bog. 
ton Music Hall next week by the Castle 
Square Theatre stock company. This play 
is one of the series including “Caste. 
“Play,” “Home,” and “School,” most of 
which have enjoyed popularity in this 
country. In “Ours’’ the author takes 
events in England previous to and during 
the Crimean war to build his plot upon 
and the three acts present a series of 
interesting scenes with tersely written 
dialogue, well drawn characters, and 
sharply contrasting incidents. 

Following ‘Ours’? at Music Hall, on 
Monday, Aug. 25, comes a production of 
“Pygmalion and Galatea.” The usual 
distribution of choculate bonbons wil! be 
made at the Monday matinee. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE. 





BO NOT BE TOO LATE TO GET A GENUINE 


PANAMA HAT 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


For $5.00 Each, 


Every One Worth from $10 to $50. 
COME EARLY AND SECURE ONE, 


We give $1000 to any one proving 
they are not genuine. 


ALEXANDER ANDALAPT, 


Direct Importer, 


137 Summer Street, Boston. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 





Boston, Mass 





FURNISHE) ROOMS TO LET,— Apply to 
Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. ‘ 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Aires 
Mrs. MB. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FARM WANTED, within 30 miles of Koston, 
on small payment down, the rest in instalments. 
Address L.SEL1AN, 21 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass, 





POSLTION WANTED by a lady who has been 
a kindergarten teacher, a t acher of stenography 
and of music, bas held a secre'ary’s position and 
worked in a railread office, and was considered 
competent in all these lines. Has taken the tour 
years’ course at Emerson College of Oratory. 


| Would prefer to teach physical and voice culture, 


individual clubs, advocates woman suf- | 


frage and higher education. We are in- 
debted to the Minneapolis Daily Journal 
for the above facts concerning Miss Walz 


and her remarkable work. 7: BA 
— = -— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 





Des MoINgs, Ava, 12, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Iowa Equal Suffrage Associa'ion 
will hold its annual convention in Des 
Moines, in November, in response to an 
invitation from the Political Equality Club 
of that city. 

Mrs. Lois MeMillen, of Iowa Falls, has 
organized a Political Equality Club in 
that place with Mrs. Lovina L. Packard, 
president. Mrs McMillan has done ex- 
cellent work in Hardin County. She has 
spoken before Chautauquas, Farmers’ In- 
stitutes and other organizations, has cir- 
culated petitions, sending in a fine list 
last week; has organized this fine club, 
and is doing work in other parts of the 
country, all for suffrage and the good of 
the cause. 

Mrs. Nellie W. Nelson, corresponding 
secretary of the State Association, writes 
from Des Moines to the Woman’s Stand- 
ard: 

The telephone girls in this city have 
struck for a dollar a day, extra pay for 
extra and Sunday work, also recog:ition 
of the union. The girls employed by the 
Mutual Company won, But the Lowa 
Company is still holding out against the 
girls and the result will be that unless the 
girls get their demands the strike against 
the Bell Telephone Company, of which 
tbe lowa is a part, will be general all 
over the State. The girls have the sym- 
pathy of the majority of the business 
men and of all people who believe in right 
and justice. The girls have before this 
worked for sixty and eighty cents a day; 
no extra pay for extra work; no time al- 
lowed for lunch, the girls having to eat 
their lunch while working. It has been a 
slave’s life and the wages even now are 
too small, 

The Political Equality Club of Des 
Moines has passed aresolution expressing 
sympathy with the cause of the tele- 
phone operators. A. B. 


| utes’ ride from South 


| cellent neighborhood. 





| JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, 


or to b- governess in a a family, but will accept 
any work she can do. References Mrs. E O. 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mrs. Julia King Parsons, 124 Wi: throp Koad, 
srookline; Dr. Jotun 8. Lindsay, Rector of St. 
Paul's, Boston; Dr. C, W. Emerson, President 
Emers »» College of Oratory, Boston; Dean South- 








wick of same c llege. Address Miss L.E Brap 
STREET, 10 Batavia Street, Boston. 

$2,500. No. 49 Ru'land St., City. House of 
10 reoms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 


mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent Will 
sell the equity on tasy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly paywents of $50. Address H. B. BLack- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
Station, foot of Summer 
High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
Two minutes’ walk from 

This property is worth 
BLACKWELL, WoMAan’s 
Boston 


Street, Boston. 


steam cars and electrics. 
$5,000, Address H. B. 
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BY 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—/oston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consel 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful. 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n eee to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service 
the cause of equal rights, and to the cilusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the que* 
tion. Facts are presented in such simp!c, com 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thorough!) intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occ sional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit. 
Boston Beacon. 

It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed 42 
classified 80 that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas 
sachusetts women are under great and lastilg 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 

Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informidg 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Cir 
tian Register. 
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